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RUSSIA. 


HIVA, it is stated, has fallen, and thus the success of 

the Russian expedition is assured. The mode in which 

this difficult undertaking has been carried out reflects the 
greatest credit on the commanders and troops employed. So 
severe were the trials to which the men were exposed that one 
detachment was forced to abandon the enterprise; and the 
soldiers, worn out with the difficulties against which they had 
to contend, declined to proceed further, and made the best of 
their way back to a place of refuge. But the general endurance 
of the troops, and the skill with which the combinations of the 
commanders were formed and carried out, were admirable. 
M. Vambéry, who hates and fears the Russians, behaves like a 
generous enemy, and bears his ungrudging testimony to the 
qualities of mind and body which must have been displayed 
in order to effect in so short a time the union of several de- 
tachments, each marching through districts which it seemed 
scarcely possible to traverse. He describes the region through 
which the detachment that ultimately turned back attempted 
to pass as one where a well-seasoned caravan can advance 
only with inexpressible difficulty and contempt of death, 
and where he himself, who was never ill in his life, sat for 
days half senseless on the camels. Nor were the routes taken 
by the detachments which arrived at their destination full 
of obstacles much less trying. The vicissitudes of climate 
which the soldiers of all the detachments had to undergo 
may be judged by the fact that when the troops moving 
from Orenburg reached the northern end of the Sea of 
Aral, they found it a sheet of ice, while they had after- 
wards to march through sands the surface of which to 
a depth of four or five fingers’ length glows like an oven. 
The little water that can be found in the steppes is brackish, 
and it was discovered that some at least of the wells had been 
poisoned by the Khivans. The difficulty was to get to Khiva, 
not to take it; for the Khan could not, it is said, get his 
subjects to fight, and the mercenaries he scraped together 
were hardly armed at all, and were totally unequal to 
resisting disciplined troops. The outlying posts on the 
Oxus were captured after a very slight resistance, and 
the capture of Khiva appears to have caused the Russians 
absolutely no difficulty. The Russian success has there- 
fore not only been complete, but it is of a character to 
impress in the highest degree the barbarous tribes over 
whom Russia seeks to establish either a sovereignty or a 
protectorate, as it was precisely because they thought that 
nature had interposed an insurmountable barrier against 
a Russian expedition that they were inclined to defy the 
power of the Czar. The Russian Government in the course 
of the negotiations of last autumn compared their expedition 
against Khiva with the English expedition into Abyssinia, and 
the points of comparison are numerous and obvious, more 
especially as we can now add that both were rewarded with a 
brilliant success. The cause of war was in each case the 
same—the ill-treatment of captives ; the physical difficulties in 
both cases formed the only real obstacle to be overcome; and 
in both the nicest calculations were necessary in order to enable 
the troops to march forward effectively. Lord Napier, however, 
had one great difficulty which did not present itself in the 
case of Khiva. He had not to avenge captives so much as to 
get captives out of the clutches of a savage, and it was 
his skilful diplomacy, quite as much as the military qualities 
he diopinget, that commanded admiration. On the other 
hand, the Russian troops appear to have had to endure suffer- 
ings far beyond anything the English were called on to 
und in Abyssinia. M. Vampfry goes so far as to say 
that the task they have accomplished throws quite into the 
shade the campaigns of Hannipat and Napotron. Whether 


| this is so, history will pronounce; although here, as usual, 


history will have to pronounce without having any very 
complete materials for coming to a decision. But at any 
rate the Russians have done something of which they may be 
most justly proud, and which will no doubt be highly 
satisfactory to them at a time when the great triumphs of 
the Germans have seemed to throw other armies, and the 
Russian army amongst others, into a kind of obscurity. 

The Russian Government proposed last autumn that the 
expeditions to Abyssinia and to Khiva should also resemble each 
other in another point of importance—namely, that they should 
both end with the retirement of the conqueror from the scene 
of conquest. The Russian public, so far as it has or ventures 
to express an opinion on such a point, appears to have re- 
gretted that its Government should have given any such under- 
taking; and the portion of the Russian press which is thought 
the most patriotic has been constantly explaining for months 
past that if the English think that Khiva, when conquered, 
will be abandoned, they are very much mistaken. If the 
Russian Government wished to slip out of its engagement, it 
might perhaps find a loophole for doing so; but it would be 
incontestably breaking an engagement which it has chosen 
to make. For reasons of its own, it chose to promise that 
Khiva should not be permanently occupied, and it can- 
not be doubted that one of the chief motives from which 
it acted was the wish to make a difficult task somewhat 
easier by appeasing any jealousy that England might 
be inclined to entertain. The Khan of Boxuara, who is a 
dependent of Russia, made himself very useful to the expe- 
ditionary forces, furnishing them more especially with extra 
boats for the passage of the Oxus; and it is not at all impossible 
that, if he had had reason to suppose that England would like ta 
see the Russians fail, he might have been more lukewarm in 
giving the invaders aid. But we have not todo with the 
motives of the Russian Government. All we have to con- 
sider is that it has chosen to make us a promise, to break 
which would be an act of bad faith which would not in all 
probability lead to war, but which would make the relations of 
the two Powers in the East in the highest degree unpleasant. 
But we can neither expect Russia to withdraw her troops from 
Khiva at once—for it is said to be physically impossible that 
the soldiers should accomplish their journey home so long as 
the intense heats of summer last—nor can we interfere 
with the terms which Russia may choose to impose 
on the barbarians she has conquered; and if she thinks 
it worth while, she may easily manage to make Khiva prac- 
tically dependent on her, without subjecting it to the direct 
rule which a permanent occupation would involve. Nothing 
can deprive Russia of what is the main part of her success— 
the conviction she has brought home to the Kuan and his people 
that she can get at them whenever she likes. Nor will it 
be necessary hereafter to surmount the difficulties which she 
has now had to overcome. The experience of the Khirgiz steppes 
shows that labour and patience can make a route practicable 
which presents the greatest obstacles when troops have to take 
it for the first time. Khiva can never be an easy place to get 
to, but it may be made a much easier place to get to than it 
now is; and Russia may be expected to insist that, for the sake 
of trade or under some other pretext, the communication be- 
tween Khiva and the Russian frontier shall be made much less 
difficult than it is now. What are the real projects of Russia 
in Central Asia, no one out of a very limited circle of Russian 
officials knows, and it may even be doubted whether any 
Russian has any clearly defined plan. But the conquest of 
Khiva, and the combina of ready means of communi- 
cating with it, will do so very much to ensure whatever objects 
Russia may have in Central Asia being gained, that it can 
scarcely be worth while for Russia to arrange at once for the 
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permanent occupation of the country in the teeth of the pro- 
mise which she thought proper to make to England before the 
expedition was undertaken. 

The same portion of the Russian press that has got excited 
about Khiva has also been moved to anger aud scorn by the 
aceounts received of the splendid receptiomgiven to the 
in England. It is apprehended that so mach is being done 
for him in England that it may tempt him to forget how 
much was done for him at St. Petersburg. An indignant 
Russian paper recalls to his treacherous memory, not only 
how well he was received in Russia, but how dangerous a 
friend England is, and how much harm we have already done 
to Persia. It invites him to notice the hidden growls of the 
perfidious and cruel English tiger amid all the siren strains of 
English diplomatists and journalists. How can a wise Suan 
really like being friends with a tiger or a siren, when there is 
kind, honest, peaceable Russia always ready to support and 
assist him ? England, he should understand, is desperately 
wicked, having got up the Indian Mutiny of 1857 for its 
own private ends, and at the same time completely impo- 
tent, as its ironclads cannot guard the Indian frontier. To 
argue with such disputants is mere waste of time, nor 
would it be easy to explain to him the real meaning and 
causes of the enormous fuss that has been made here about 
the Sau. Perhaps if we could bring a foreigner to under- 
stand that in this country twenty thousand people will go 
miles in densely packed third-class carriages to assist at a 
Foresters’ féte, he might be put in the frame of mind which 
would make the excitement about the Suan seem not wholly 
unnatural. Every one in England has apparently time and 
money to go to see anything anywhere, and every one likes to 
see the things or persons most eminent in their own circle 
made the centre of attraction to strangers. The Scotch are 
touch disappointed that the Suan has not made a round of 
the Scotch burghs, and has wilfully avoided an opportunity of 
seeing Provost after Provost in his full robes. As every one 
wants to see everything, and to show off something, an illus- 
trious stranger has had a good many sights to get through, 
and is himself a sight to innumerable thousands. There is, too, 
no doubt some sort of wish felt even beyond official circles 
that the Suan should take home a high notion of English 
power. No very great result is produced by the impressions 
which public spectacles convey; but stili the Suan may 
realize, better than he could otherwise have done, that 
England, although a long way off from him, is not to be for- 
gotten asa friend or anenemy. The position of Persia as 
regards Russia and England is very simple. Russia can do 
Persia much the most harm, and England can do Persia the 
most good. England wishes him to be independent, and 
will perhaps lend him some money. As fear or hope prepon- 
derates he will turn to the one country or the other, and, so 
far as he may be guided by personal sympathies rather than by 
considerations of policy, he will probably retain a sufficiently 
pleasant recollection of what was done for him in England, 
greatly as he must have suffered under it at the time, to make 
him doubt whether a siren-voiced tiger is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the nation he has been visiting. 


THE CRISIS OF THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


yw deeply regret to see that the Government has adopted 

a course which, if persisted in, is almost certain to prove 
fatal to the hope of legislation during the present Session on 
the great subject to which so much effort has been directed. 
If the important amendments which have been proposed are to 
be bitterly contested, there is little chance of bringing the 
debates to a satisfactory, or indeed to any, conclusion; but the 
statesmanlike breadth of the Atrorney-GENERAL’s speech had 
warranted the expectation that the acknowledged defects of 
the Bill would be frankly remedied, and that all valid objec- 
tions would be met in a conciliatory spirit. This, however, 
is not the temper indicated by the amendments of which notice 
has been given in the name ofthe Atrorney-GENEraL. We do 
not like to callthem the Arrorner-GeENeRAL’s amendments, for 
it is difficult to suppose that the hand which drew them could 
have been guided by the mind which dictated Sir Joun Coe- 
rrpge’s speech. There isnocongruity between the rough hand 
of Bsav and the silky voice of Jacon. 

On allsides it has been admitted that the Court of Chancery 
bas not the numerical strength which its work requires. 
Common Law men and Equity men are agreed on this point, 
and if the Zimes may be taken, as we think it may, as a fair | 
exponent of public opinion on the subject, the country is 


mere anxious that the Courts should be made efficient than 
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that a few thousands a year should be saved. Now let us see 
how this desire is responded to on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The present judicial establishment—so far as Judges 
of First Instance are concerned—is eighteen Common Law 
Judges, four Chancery Judges, one Divoree, and one Admiralty 
Judge, in alltwenty-four. ‘The Bill as it now stands proposes 
to reduce this staff totwenty-two, by making five instead of 
six the number of each Common Law Court, and by adding a 
new Equity Judge to compensate for the interruptions which 
the Appellate duties thrown upon the Master of the Rolls will 
oceasion. Thesetwenty-two Judges would have to do all that 
is done now by twenty-four Judges, und also all that is done by 
deputy in the Bankruptcy Court and in the Equity Chambers, 
and all that is done by a number of oflicial and special 
examiners who now waste their time in the idle occupation 
of taking depositions out of Court. More work to be done by 
fewer Judges was so far the Government programme, and it 
was not surprising that Mr. Fower’s proposal to bring the 
strength of the Equity Courts up to the level of their new 
duties should have been welcomed as warmly as it has been, 
It was imagined that the Government would meet Mr. 
Fow.er with a disposition to discuss fairly the real require- 
ments of the case, and to yield to his proposals so far as he 
might sustain them. They have taken a diametrically oppo- 
site course. Their amendments propose that the strength of 
the Courts shall be diminished instead of being increased; 
that is to say, that there shall be only twenty-one Judges of 
the High Court besides the Lord Chancellor, who will not 
be a Judge of First Instance. Mr. Fower, as the exponent 
of the really unanimous opinion out of doors, asked for more 
judicial strength, and the retort is that he and the public 
shall be punished for their presumption by having that which 
the Bill provides still further reduced. 


The form of the Government amendments indicates the 
line of argument which they mean to adopt. One additional 
Judge, said Mr. Fow er, is wanted to do the Judge’s work 
now delegated to Bankruptcy Registrars. This cannot be 
and evidently will not be denied; but the Government 
propose to meet the difficulty by transferring Bankruptcy 
administration to the Court of Exchequer. It matters very 
little what Court does the work if there is strength to do 
it well; but this amendment assumes that the Court of 
Exchequer, hitherto manned by six Judges, can do its work 
with tour—one being absolutely cut off by the Bill, and 
one other having his whole time absorbed in Bankruptcy, 
according to this amendment. If this is really possible, 
the original Bill must have been very improvidently 
drawn. But this is not the only difficulty. One prin- 
ciple paraded on the face of the Bill, aud dwelt upon 
in the Lorp CuanceLLor’s speeches, was that all ad- 
ministrative business should go to the Chancery Division 
because it had the requisite administrative organization. 
Bankruptcy law is incidentally applied both at Common Law 
and in Equity, but the Appellate tribunals in Bankruptey 
administration have ulways been the Chancellor, the Lords 
Justices, and a selected Vice-Chancellor, the present Chief 
Judge having been specially designated for the post by Act 
of Parliament on account of his exceptional mastery over the 
subject. But the principle of constituting one great Adminis- 
trative Division is thrown over without hesitation, in order 
to save, in appearance only, the necessity jor another Judge, 
by shilting Lis duties upon a Court to which a full share of 
duty was ulready assigned. 

Another of the Government amendments shows still more 
clearly how recklessly the vital principles of the measure 
can be sacrificed in order to effect a petty saving. It is 
proposed to restore to the Chancery Division the power which 
modern legislation has taken away of directing an action at 
law in aid of Chancery proceedings. It needs a little expla- 
nation to convey to the lay mind the full meaning of this 
retrograde proposal. Years ago it was the practice of the 
Court of Chancery to decline to decide for itself a variety of 
questions of law and fact, and to suspend bills before it until 
the result of an action at Law was ascertained. This was by 
far the most flagrant form of that “bandying” of the 
suitor from Court to Court, the prevention of which has 
been put forward as the crying necessity which called for 
a sweeping reform. Another form of this “ bandying” which 
has been more talked of, though it is much less real, arises 
when a suitor having a good case at Law, and at Law only, is 
foolish enough to file a Bill in Equity, or the converse; but we 
are within the mark in saying that there have probably not 
been twenty such cases in the last twenty years. Suitors are 
generally too well advised to make such blunders, and the 
cases in which they seem to occur are almost always cases in 
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which the plaintiff's chances are desperate in either Court, 
and he chooses what seems the least hazardous of two forlorn 


hopes. But the delay and cost of “ bandying ” when the Court. Socialist faction. 


ence. It. is probable that there are no longer a dozen genuine: 
Republicans in Spain outside the ranks of the extreme or 
The unworthy retreat of Ficupras indi- 


of Chancery used to direct actions at Law was a very grave mis- cates the collapse of theoretical or sentimental Republicanism. 


chief indeed. This has been remedied for years by enact- 


The Committee which has already begun to elaborate a 


ments that in such cases the Court of Chancery shall decide its _ new Constitution is as seriously occupied asa child planting a. 


own cases, and now by an amendment in a Bill, which was 


specially aimed. at abolishing the little remnant of such | 
abuses, the Ministry cynically propose to restore in all its 


old flagrancy the very mischief which they have so loudly 
denounced. And why? Simply as an excuse for saying that 


they will thereby relieve the Court of Chancery of a large | 


measure of its business, and so render it unnecessary to in- 
crease or even to keep up its strength. 

The amendments, translated into simple language, say just 
this :—‘ It is admitted that the Chancery Division, if it is to do 
“ its own work, will need to be strengthened in some such way as 
“ Mr. Fow er has proposed, but instead of doubling its strength, 
we will halve its duties by transferringthem to Common Law 
“ Courts, which we have already weakened in the ratio of six 
“ Judges to tive. To do this, it is true, will compel us to dis- 
“ regard the principle that the Chancery Division shall be the 
“ Court of Administration, and to aggravate the serious evil 
“of bandying suitors from Court. to Court, which originally 
“ inspired us with so much indignation. But, if we sacrifice 
“ principle, we save money; and, while we throw upon the 
“ Judges of First. Instance a largely-inereased aggregate of 
“work, we shall reduce their numbers from twenty-four to 
“twenty-one, and save the publie 15,000}. a year. Is not 
“ that a clever bargain, and will not a irugal people applaud 
“us for what we have done? Carping critics may say that, 
“if you put upon the Judzes more wurk than men can do, 
“some of it will be left unusone, but we cannot help that. 
“ We shall have done our duty by enacting that it shall be 
“done, and if the scheme breaks down in practice, that is no 
“ affair of ours.” 

Some such argument as thisis all that can be urged in 
favour of the amendments, and Parliament will be able to 
judge whether it is a sound and statesmanlike contention. 


SPAIN. 


be homogeneous and unanimous Cortes of Spain have 
already submitted to the laws of Parliamentary nature 
by spontaneously distributing themselves into parties. It is 
not easy at a distance to distinguish between the Right and 
the Lett, nor even to ascertain which denomination includes 
the present Ministry. Seiior Pr y Mancatt, in one of his 
reeent speeches, denounced the Unitarian Republicans as re- 
actionists; but it is not quite certain that any member of the 
Cortes professes the Unitarian doctrines which would a year 
or two since have been thought revolutionary. No Cabinet 
and no majority since the meeting of the Cortes has hitherto 
lasted for a fortnight. Pry Marcate himself, though he has 
during the interval been almost uninterruptedly Prime 
Minister, has held his office by three or four different titles, 
at the head of several successive Cabinets. He was first 
elected on the nomination of Ficueras and CastTeLar; then 
he returned after a temporary resignation, while all his col- 
leagues were separately chosen. ‘The next change was to give 
him the power of appointing the other Ministers; and possibly 
some still more recent combination may have been by this 
time devised. On one occasion P1 y MarGatt dwelt strongly 
on the necessity of concentrating all power in the orthodox 
hands of the Federal Republicans. The other political parties 
having taken no part in the elections, were not represented in 
the Cortes; and, as the Minister truly observed, abstention is 
in Spain almost synonymous with conspiracy. It may un- 
doubtedly be assumed that all the Monarchists, the Progress- 
ists, and even those who were lately moderate Republicans, 
are thoroughly disafiected to the rule of the dominant mino- 
rity; yet the conciliatory language of the President of the 
Cortes was less unstatesmanlike than the factious declamation 
of the President of the Council of Ministers. Sefor Sauzron, 
elected by the same majority and at the same time with Seiior 
Pi y MarGatt, urged the Cortes to consider themselves 
as the representatives of the whole nation, although they had 
only been returned by the Republicans. CasTELar also, 
whose recent conduct bas justified the general faith in his 
political integrity, constantly warns the intolerant Republicans 
that the chief danger to which they are exposed is caused by 
their own violence and dissensions. It is not surprising that 
the eloquent enthusiast should be slow to recognize the disen- 
chantment which must have been produced by recent experi- 


full-blown flower which it will probably dig up to-morrow to 
see how it grows. For sixty years Constitutions have been 
the staple product of Spanish revolutions; and it would have 
been difiicult tor the present projectors to devise any novel 
contrivance beyond tle abolition of royalty, but for the new- 
fangled doctrine of Federal subdivision. It now appears that 
Spain and the Colonies are to be parcelled out into a dozen 
provinces, which are then again to coalesce into a single Re- 
public. It is not yet known whether each State will, as in 


| the American Union, enjoy the principal attributes of do- 


mestic sovereignty, and especially the exclusive control of 
civil and criminal justice. Some complication might arise if 
property were abolished in Catalonia or Andalusia, while it 
was still maintained in less advanced portions of the Federa- 
tion. Conflicts are likely to arise between the little Parlia- 
ments of the component provinces and the Cortes which 
must necessarily receive some share of legislative and admin- 
istrative power. It is searcely worth while to discuss con- 
stitutional dreams which will in all probability not attain 
a renl existence. The Ministers are already approach- 
ing the familiar revolutionary stage in whieh nominal 
liberty can no longer be secured except by a restriction 
of civil rights. Pi y Marcatt has plainly intimated his 
opinion that extraordinary powers must be conferred on the 
Government; and some members have even proposed an 
adjournment of the Cortes while the Committee on the 
Constitution is prosecuting its labours. A much more im- 
nt matter than a paper Constitution is the question 
whether the Government will be able and willing to suppress 
street revolts. As the Republicans are a minority in the 
country, the uncompromising faction are a minority in the 
Cortes; butthey have repeatedly prevailed over their adver- 
saries, for the simple reason that their partisans are ready to 
fight. The respectable inhabitants of Madrid and the bulk of 
the Spanish nation would be delighted with any chastisement 
which. might be inflicted on the insolent rabble of Madrid ; 
but the volunteer battalions which might be inclined to sup- 
port the cause of order are unfriendly to the Government, and 
probably they are not a match in resolution for their anarchical 
opponents. The regular troops in the capital are few in 
number, and the Ministers can scarcely trust them. No 
interest can attach to the deliberations of an Assembly which 
is from day to day subject to the dictation of an armed revo- 
lutionary mob. The rhetoric which was in former days 
an effective weapon against established institutions is utterly 
powerless to repress the excesses of the sovereign people. 

The latest demand of the Uncompromising faction is in- 
telligible and candid. A Club at Barcelona, which had 
previously attempted without immediate success to assume 
the character of a Committee of Public Safety, objects to the 
execution of the mutineers who lately murdered their com- 
manding officer, Colonel Liacostera. With perfect consis- 
tency the Club requires that capital punishment shall no 
longer be inflicted on soldiers guilty of military insubordi- 
nation. It is not likely that the proposal will find favour 
with the Ministers, for all Governments, whatever may be 
their origin, have a leaning in favour of obedience; but 
it is not certain that orders from Madrid will be obeyed 
in cities which are about to become capitals of the States of 
the Federation. When the Republicans were successfully 
exerting themselves to undermine the discipline of the army, 
they perhaps overlooked the possibility that they might them- 
selves at some time have to govern the country. If the 
Socialists and Internationalists of Barcelona succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from the control of superior 
authority, they would in their turn require the aid 
of a military force to compel obedience to their com- 
mands. The MixisTer of War, an obscure deserter, lately 
spoke with levity of the possible occurrence of shooting 
a General, and it is impossible that his ephemeral tenure 
of office can imsure him the willing obedience of the 
army. Anarchy itself, when it has dissolved society into 
its elements, tends to reproduce some form of organization. 
For a certain time Spain is perhaps destined te exist under 
a system which, not having yet received a technical name, 
may with approximate accuracy be described as the Govern- 
ment of the Worst. ‘The Jacobins of 1794, though they 
almost. exhausted the possibilities of wickedoess and folly, 
have partially redeemed themselves from the contempt of 
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history by their vigorous prosecution of foreign war. The 
army was always popular in France, though several of its 
chiefs were judicially assassinated during the Reign of 
Terror. The Spanish Republic seem incapable of repressing 
the Carlist insurrection, which is much less considerable or 
respectable than the war of Vendée. In consequence of 
recent changes in the condition and policy of Europe, the 
Republic has no foreign enemy to fear; but the country 
has succumbed to declamatory cant, and it has not energy 
enough to recover the control of its own affairs. Respectable 
and patriotic Spaniards must look back with regret 
to the days of Amapgo or of Prim, and even to the 
unsatisfactory reign of IsaneLta II. Whatever might be the 
proceedings of the Court or the Cortes, the ordinary laws 
were then enforced; public order was maintained; and pro- 

y was not called in question. Neither O’DoNnNELL nor 
Prim would have listened to any discussion whether soldiers 
who had killed their officers ought to be shot. 


The financial condition of the Republic is, as might be ex- 
pected, almost hopeless. Two or three Finance Ministers, re- 
spectively holding office for less than a week at a time, have 
proposed extemporaneous Budgets which have been disallowed 
by the Cortes. Spanish credit, never highly esteemed, is now 
non-existent; and the Government will at the same time find 
itself impeded in the collection of taxes, and unable to borrow. 
P1 y Marea t, though he may perhaps now be considered Con- 
servative and reactionary, first acquired a literary reputation 
by translating into Spanish the Communistic writings of 
Provupuon. He will scarcely be able to obtain the aid of any 
Finance Minister who will command confidence at home or 
abroad ; yet it would be a lighter task to administer the Span- 
ish Exchequer than to manage or reorganize the army. The 
majority of the soldiers in the ranks have but a short 
term of service remaining; and they have no disposi- 
tion during the remainder of their military career to ex- 
pose themselves to hardship or danger. The Republicans, 
in the days of the Monarchy, with characteristic disregard for 
the public interests, pledged themselves to the abolition of 
the conscription; and they have not yet discovered any 
alternative mode of raising or maintaining a regular military 
force. The officers regard with contemptuous disgust the 
upstarts who have spread mutiny throughout the army; but 
any disposition to revolt would be checked by the fear that 
the soldiers would refuse to follow their chiefs. It would 
have seemed strange to a political student of a century ago 
that a Republican form of government should in modern 
Europe be either impossible or intolerable. The French 
Jacobins were primarily responsible for the discreditable 
associations which have ever since attached to the cause of 
Republicanism. Their imitators at the present day have re- 
produced the vices of democracy in the most repulsive form. 
When every enemy of society isa professed Republican, it is 
not surprising that the converse proposition should be believed, 
even when it is only partially true. The respectable character 
and great ability of CasreLar himself fail to compensate for his 
alliance with the most desperate and mischievous faction of 
his country and time. 


MR. LOWE’S BANK BILL. 


Slee objections from opposite quarters to the new Govern- 

ment Bank Bill might answer one another, if it were 
certain that legislation was necessary. Sir Joun Luspock and 
other advocates of relaxation show that the conditions im- 
posed in Mr. Lowz’s Bill might probably not be satisfied at 
the moment when the interference uf Government would, in 
their opinion, be most urgently required. The exchanges 
might not be favourable when the domestic pressure for 
money was most severe; and they were in fact adverse when 
the last suspension of the Bank Act occurred in 1866. Sir 
Joun Lussock also holds that a rate of ten per cent. is suffi- 
ciently high to justify an extension of paper currency. The 
difference between ten and twelve per cent. is perhaps of little 
practical importance, because the money-dealers would in 
case of need soon advance the rate to the point which would 
enable the Treasury to interfere. Those who object to the 
principle of the Bill contend, not that the conditions of extra- 
ordinary aid are too easy, but that the most effective check on 
imprudent and culpable speculation consists in the ruinous 
consequences whichthe Bill is intended partially toavert. There 
is a legend to the effect that a great capitalist, who was also an 
economist of the most rigid type, asserted on the occasion of one 
of the panics that, but for the suspension of the Act, every firm 
in London but a dozen or a score would have stopped payment 


the next day, and that such a result would have been highly 
conducive to the future stability of trade. Less extreme 
theorists maintain that debtors ought in all cases to meet their 
liabilities, or to incur the penalties of failure. When the 
supply of money is artificially increased, its value diminishes 
in proportion; and the creditor may in some instances be 
deprived to a limited extent of the reward which would have 
been due to his foresight and prudence. Even if it were 
universally admitted that the restrictions on the amount of 
paper currency ought to be relaxed in times of panic, the 
expediency of providing for such emergencies by law might 
still be disputed. The anomaly of permitting foreseen irre- 
gularities appears to have been considered by the Govern- 
ment as a strong reason for legislation; but if the object is 
to render interference difficult, and yet not impossible, the 
responsibility incurred by a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who suspends the Act offers perhaps a better security against 
undue interference than the severest conditions established 
beforehand. 

The most plausible argument in favour of the Bill is con- 
tained in the enactment by which the Treasury is to be 
satisfied “ that a large portion of the existing amount of Bank 
“ of England and other banknotes in circulation is rendered 
“ ineffective for its ordinary purpose by reason of internal 
“ panic.” The implied and well-founded assumption that bank- 
notes are likely to be demanded and hoarded in times of panic, 
is the best illustration of the soundness of the paper currency 
of England. A run for gold appears not to be contemplated 
by the authors of the Bill as a distinct and separate risk 
against which it is necessary to guard. All modern panics 
have taken the form of an apprehension that discount would 
be unattainable, not that notes would cease to be con- 
vertible. While bankers and wwer traders are increasing their 
stock of gold and of notes, the available amount of currency 
which remains is necessarily smaller. The most conspicuous 
effect of an occasional suspension of the Bank Act is to allay 
the general alarm, and consequently to disperse the accumu- 
lations which have been made in anticipation of danger. 
In 1857 the announcement that the Bank was author- 
ized to issue additional notes sufficed to terminate the 
panic without producing any actual expansion of the 
currency. In 1866, when there was a simultaneous de- 
mand for money at home and abroad, an additional issue of 
notes failed during several weeks to diminish in any great 
degree the scarcity of money. The rate of discount remained 
at ten per cent., and perhaps it might have been raised still 
higher with advantage. No solid trader would be seriously 
injured by almost any price which could be temporarily paid 
for the use of money, if only he could be assured of obtaining 
ample accommodation. The best remedy for domestic scarcity 
is to attract money from abroad, which can only be effected 
by raising the rate of interest so as to make the transmission 
profitable to capitalists. Mr. Lowe has made the suspension 
of the Bank Act conditional on the previous contingency of a 
flow of gold setting towards England. If it is in any case de- 
sirable to relax the ordinary rule, it can scarcely be contended 
that the worst panics should be excluded from the hope of 
remedy ; yet it is true that a measure which tends to lower 
the rate of discount, or to check its increase, tends to dis- 
courage the influx of bullion. 


The stipulation that the profit of an extended issue shall 
accrue to the Treasury is unobjectionable, although captious 
critics might suggest that the Government or the State ought 
not to have a pecuniary interest in relaxing the ordinary law. 
It is not to be supposed that any Finance Minister would be 
biassed in the exercise of his discretion by the prospect of 
making ten per cent. for a few weeks on bills discounted with 
notes issued for the express purpose. ‘The alternative of 
allowing the Bank of England to retain the profit would have 
been both less equitable and more invidious. As it is pos- 
sible that a crisis might have been produced or aggravated by 
errors in the policy of the Bank, it is not desirable that the 
shareholders should derive a benefit from the misfortune ot 
the trading community. The two per cent. which is to be 
allowed to the Bank for expenses and risk is certainly not 
excessive. The extraordinary issue is, like the permanent excess 
of notes over bullion, to be guaranteed by a corresponding 
amount of Government securities. It is scarcely possible 
that the operation should endanger the solvency of the Bank; 
but it is difficult to reconcile a process equivalent to a tem- 
porary deterioration of the coinage with sound financial prin- 
ciple. When the amount of banknotes in circulation is said 
to be rendered unavailable for commercial purposes, the 
framers of the Bill mean that money is hoarded by the actual 
holders, as corn or cotton or any other commodity is with- 
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held from the market when the supply is insufficient to meet 
the demand. In all instances de: is the corrective, as well 
as the immediate result, of scarcity. It is singular that during 
three successive panics within a quarter of a century the ex- 
periment of a higher rate of discount than ten per cent. has 
never been tried. A demand for accommodation at fifteen or 
twenty per cent. would, unless it increased the panic, probably 
tempt lenders who had not been accessible to more 
moderate offers. Mr. Lowe, by his adoption of twelve 

cent. as the point at which exceptional interference 
may become necessary, shows that he considers the 
suspension of the Act by his predecessors to have 
deen more or less premature. It is true that the im- 
mediate cause of suspension was not the high rate of dis- 
count, but the apprehended exhaustion of the fund on which 
traders rely for the fulfilment of their engagements. A year 
or two ago the American Secretary of the ‘Treasury reissued, 
in violation, as it was thought, of the letter and spirit of the 
law, a large amount of Government notes previously with- 
drawn from circulation, for the avowed purpose of mowing 
the crops, or, in other words, of conferring a boon on the 
Western farmers at the expense of the rest of the community. 
The new Bank Bill renders legal a proceeding which is 
evidently irregular and partial, though the maintenance of 
the solvency of the mass of traders in times of crisis may 
possibly be an object sufficiently important to justify 
the anomaly. ‘The balance of authority, if not of argument, 
perhaps inclines in favour either of legal or of arbitrary inter- 
ference, and in questions of this kind special knowledge perhaps 
affords safer guidance than abstract reasoning. It would 
seem that Mr. Lowe and Mr. GiapsTone waver between two 
opinions; for the Bill would in some respects increase the 
stringency of the existing practice, although it admits the 
contingent expediency of relaxation. In 1866 the CHanceLLoR 
of the ExcHEQUER authorized the suspension of the Bank Act 
when two out of three conditions imposed for the future by 
Mr. Lowe had not been satisfied. If the Bill were passed, 
Governments would in future properly refuse to incur the 
responsibility of suspending a law which had been recently 
modified by Parliament for the express purpose of rendering 
irregularities unnecessary. Bankers and traders would 
consequently in their utmost need be compelled to wait till 
the rate of discount rose to an unprecedented height ; and even 
when they were willing to pay twelve per cent., they would be 
at the mercy of foreign operators, who might perhaps have 
rendered the exchanges unfavourable to England. It may be 
forcibly contended that a safety-valve should be adapted to 
the escape of steam which had been before dangerously con- 
fined. On the other hand, Sir J. Lussock’s amendment 
seems to offer excessive facilities for an expansion of the 
currency. It by no means follows from the existence of a ten 
per cent. rate of discount that a serious panic is to be 
apprehended; but when money is unusually dear there is 
always a certain amount of apprehension, and the circulation 
is diminished by hoarding. On the whole, it would perhaps 
be better to tolerate for the present the possible or periodical 
recurrence of an administrative anomaly. A Minister is 
a to be cautious when he is consciously breaking the 

We 


THE BATH ELECTION. 


5 Bath election will now have given occasion to 
nothing but a contest of the most pleasant and amicable 
kind between the Conservative candidate Lord Grey bE 
Wirton and the Liberal candidate Captain Hayter. These 
candidates fought for their respective causes with energy, but 
with the utmost moderation. They had been at school 
together and wished each other well, and they do not appear 
to be divided by any but the most nominal differences of 
political opinion. In the place where an election is held, each 
party naturally likes to win, and the Liberals at Bath have 
stimulated to some kind of excitement by the desire to 
retrieve their recent defeat. But from the point of view of 
general politics it appears to be of no more importance which 
candidate wins than if the contest had been a cricket-match. 
The present Government can confessedly do nothing. It just 
manages to remind the world that it is in existence by affording 
such matters of controversy as the Zanzibar Contract, and by 
offering such astonishing instances of official indiscretion as 
the recent order of the War Office that men accepted as recruits 
below the standard of measurement should, for the purpose of 
a Parliamentary return, be described as having attained the 
standard. The Government lives on, doing nothing, and a 
new Liberal member for Bath would only help the Govern- 


ment to do nothing, while a new Conservative member would 
only add to the number of the party which watches the 
Government doing nothing. Captain Hayter, in addressing 
his Bath friends, naturally referred to the great services and 
distinguished career of Mr. GLApDsTONE, and every one who 
thinks Mr. Guapstone’s Irish measures substantially good 
must allow that this personal argument has great weight. 
Mr. GLapsToNE is entitled to some reward; but then what is 
the personal object that, as he himself has declared, he has 
most at heart? It is rest; he wants to be allowed to go 
out of office and recruit his strength and spirits. Lord Grey 
pE Witton is therefore perhaps more likely to help Mr. 
Guapstone to reach his wished-for goal than Captain Harter. 
The return of the latter would be the greater immediate 
compliment to Mr. GiapstonE, the return of the former may 
do Mr. Grapstoxe the most real good. The result of the 
Bath election is accordingly of no great moment, but there 
are one or two points in the history of the struggle 
which are worth noticing. The Liberals appeared throughout 
the contest to be in very good spirits. It was evident that 
something had happened to cheer and elate them. They 
spoke as men who had been lately defeated, but who had now 
a certain promise of victory. The secret of their cheerfulness 
was this. They had secured the great beer interest. At the 
last election their man had foolishly defied beer, and was 
ignominiously beaten. But they had been wise enough to 
take the lesson to heart. They secured in Captain Hayter a 
candidate after the publicans’ heart. He adored beer and 
every one who sold it. He scorned the base Permissive Bill 
as an attack on the first principles of drink. He lauded the 
publicans to the skies. They had behaved in the most noble, 
the most gallant manner, and presented the finest example of 
heroic public spirit. What Captain HayTeR meant was 
that the Liberal publicans, having found that the Liberal 
candidate was thoroughly sound on the beer question, had 
seen no reason why they should desert their party, and 
would condescend to vote for him. There is nothing whatever 
to blame in Captain Hayter’s conduct in the matter. He 
has already sat in Parliament, where he gave many indications 
of sense and capacity, and he was not at all likely to be 
misled by the nonsensical crotchet of the Permissive Bill. 
But nothing could mark more strongly the difference between 
the early and the latter days of the present Parliament than 
that, instead of the furious excitement and discussion of 
blazing questions of 1868, there should now be a languor so 
intense that the Liberal candidate announces to his supporters 
as the crown of his triumph, that his humble efforts have re- 
ceived the blessing of the publicans. 


But at one time things did not promise to go on at Bath 
with the smoothness with which they began and ended. Into 
this happy political arena, where two schoolfellows, arrayed 
in their respective appropriate colours, were playing a quiet 
gentlemanly match for a seat, down came, like a thunderbolt, 
Mr. Cox, of the National Education League. The object 
of this gentleman’s mission was not to get a seat for 
himself in Parliament, but to punish the Government 
for not having done with r to education all 
that Mr. Dixon desired they should do. The Liberal 
party was to be divided, and the Liberal candidate 
to be defeated, in order that Mr. Guapstone’s Govern- 
ment might see what angry Nonconformists could do. Un- 
numbered woes were to illustrate the wrath of the League, 
and then perhaps it would get its way. The advent of Mr. 
Cox spread dismay and consternation into the Liberal ranks. 
Victory seemed to be snatched from them just when it ap- 
peared so certain, and they had worked so hard to secure it. 
It was agonizing to think that even the publicans might have 
been pleased in vain. Some irritation was natural under the 
circumstances; but unfortunately the irritation that was 
awakened showed itself in the form of a most dastardly out- 
rage. Mr. Cox had arranged to address the electors in the 
Guildhall, and was coming up the staircase to the platform 
with two friends when he found himself in the midst of an 
excited crowd, which at first proposed to get rid of his 
candidature altogether by throwing him out of the window. 
This was, however, thought to be going rather too far, so the 
rioters contented themselves with throwing cayenne pepper 
into his eyes and the eyes of his friends, and temporarily 
blinding them. They then proceeded to push their victim 
downstairs; but, as the local papers put it, “ luckily, when 
“ Mr. Cox had fallen some distance, he was caught round the 
“ waist by two policemen.” The rioters are said to have been 
well dressed and their names must have been known to many 
people; yet no one was taken up, the policemen did not in- 
terfere, and although Mr. Cox offered a reward for information, 
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he offered it in vain. Captain Harrer at once denounced the 
proceeding as it deserved, repudiated all connexion with it 
or approbation of it, and expressed the greatest sympathy 
with Mr, Cox. There was not, therefore, any shadow of reason 
for making Captain Hayter responsible for the mischievous 
folly of his friends; and no one apparently, except one lady 
who spoke at a meeting on the highest possible principles, 
thought of suggesting a calumny against Captain Hayter. 
But the disgraceful fact remained, that mere political differ- 
ences could in a great and orderly town like Bath lead to an 
act of brutal violence and blackguard ferocity, and that the 
perpetrators were by no means men of the humblest social 
rank. The fact also remains that it was tacitly agreed to 
pardon this disgraceful conduct on the old plea that it will 
not do to be too censorious at election times. The plea 
is as wretched as the act was disgraceful, but we may 
hope that this was a mere survival of the habits of old times, 
and that gradually, as the memory of former elections with 
their riots and nomination days dies away, such a scene as has 
occurred at Bath will become impossible. 

Mr. Cox ultimately retired, but it must be owned that he 
had not altogether lost his time. He got a small, though in- 
adequate, return for the cayenne pepper in his eyes and for 
his descent into the arms of the policemen. He managed to 
make Captain Hayrer adopt his educational programme, and 
issue a statement that he was in favour of compulsory educa- 
tion and of School Boards being set up everywhere, and that 
he did not consider the proposal to transfer the payment of 
school fees to the Guardians a satisfactory one. It makes no 
difference in real life whether Captain Hayter takes this 
view of the educational question or not, as the party with 
which he has thus associated himself is powerless in Par- 
liament. But one of the greatest of the obstacles that 
deter men of principle and character from standing for 
boroughs is the number of pledges which they find themselves 
obliged to give; and although most candidates in his position 
would have done what Captain Hayter did, it is to be re- 
gretted that men of standing and promise should thus find or 
think themselves obliged to forfeit a portion of their political 
independence. It is necessary both for the candidates and the 
electors that a firm stand should be made against the dictation 
of crotchet-mongers. On the whole, Bath has set a good 
example on tis head. Mr. Cox was the idol of all the 
forlorn people who had got a crotchet to air. He 
was of course for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, for Women’s Suffrage, and the Permissive Bill, and 
he thus secured the support and advocacy of a Miss 
AsuwortH, who addressed a public meeting on his behalf, 
and vowed that she considered principle above everything, 
and assumed to speak on behalf of her sex generally in 
declaring that the first thing women have to do is to see that a 
candidate is dead against the Acts on which rampant ladies 
love to dilate, and she believed that an inundation of female 
voters is exactly what the constituencies want to make them 

‘ But Miss Asuwort apparently addressed a whole 
audience ‘of GALLIOs, and no one seemed to care much for her 
or her opinions. Captain HayTer was also enabled to assure 
his friends that, although he had conciliated the publicans, yet 
many temperance men were going to vote for him, which, it 
must be said, was highly creditable to the temperance men, 
as they knew that they had been the cause of the defeat of 
the Liberal candidate at the last election, and that it was the 
support of the beer interest on which Captain Hayter mainly 
grounded his hopes of success. The chief lesson to be drawn 
from the Bath election is that, provided the publicans are 
satisfied, the opposition of other special interests is not very 
formidable. lt would be a great deal more satisfactory if a 
Liberal candidate could hold himself independent of the pub- 
licans as well as of the temperance people; but it is something 
that, with their support, a decently honest man may hope 
to escape having to descend into the slough of abjuring the 
conclusions of common sense in order to secure the od will 
of a variety of petty and fanatical cliques. 


THE FUNERAL QUESTION AT LYONS. 

} ey has not shown herself implacable even to M. 

Bevié. His speech in defence of the decree regulating 
civil burials lately issued by the Prefect of the Rhéne was 
arranged with much skill, and probably did a good deal 
towards securing a majority for the Government. The Prefect 
of the Rhone has ordered that every notice of death shall be 
accompanied by a statement whether the funeral will be 
attended by a minister of any of the religions recognized 


by the State; that in the event of its being proposed that no 
such minister shall attend the body to the grave, the funeral 
must take place at six in the morning during the six summer 
months, and at seven in the morning during the six winter 
months; that the funeral procession shall pass through the 
least frequented streets, or by a special route to be ordered 
by the Prefect; and that no collections shall be made in 
the cemetery. Before the Minister rose it seemed im- 
possible that anything could be said in defence, or even 
in palliation, of this monstrous decree. If men are to 
be left free during their lives to profess any religion 
or no religion, to attend any form of worship or 
none, to: decide whether they will be married in 
church or be content with the civil ceremony, whether 
they will have their children baptized or merely insert 
their names in a civil register—and on all these points 
even the Right in the French Assembly would hardly 
venture to restrict individual liberty, however keenly they 
may wish to do so—why should this liberty be suspended in 
the single’case of burials? From an ecclesiastical point of 
view it is of much less moment that a corpse should receive 
Christian burial than that a child should receive Christian 
baptism, that a man should set the seal to the convictions of 
a life which is past by rejecting the priest at the grave, than 
that a man and woman should give an anti-religious tone to 
the lives which they have yet to lead by repudiating the priest 
at marriage. From any other point of view it seems 
impossible to draw any distinction between one act 
and another. Liberty of conscience means that each 
man is to be free to profess and practise as much or 
as little as he believes, without being the worse for his 
choice in any of the secular relations of life. Conscience 
is not free if those who do not belong to the religion recog- 
nized by the State are compelled to carry their dead friends 
to the grave, or to be themselves carried there, at inconve- 
nient hours and by inconvenient routes. It is as much a 
penalty on wrong belief as if Protestants were only allowed 
to hold their services at night, and forced to build their 
churches outside the city walls. The inconsistency of the Pre- 
fect’s decree is all the more conspicuous because the Roman 
Catholic Church, in whose interest it may be supposed to be 
framed, is by no means over-ready to bury persons with 
whose conduct in life it is dissatisfied. The Paris Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes yesterday mentioned a case in which a 
priest positively refused to attend a corpse to the grave be- 
cause he had arrived too late to administer the last sacraments. 
If a Protestant minister had not consented to take his 
place, there would have been no choice left to the family but 
to have a civil burial. On grounds, therefore, of abstract 
principle, of ecclesiastical consistency, and of the action of 
the Catholic clergy themselves, the decree of the Prefect of 
the Rhone is altogether indefensible; and yet it was this 
decree that M. Bruvé, already discredited in the Assembly by 
his circular on the press, was obliged to defend on Tuesday. 


He began by treating the question as having exclusive 
reference to Lyons. Speaking generally, he declared that 
burials without religious rites ought to be, and by French law 
were, as free as burials with religious rites. But at Lyons 
civil burials imply much more than the mere absence of a 
priest; they are part of an aggressive organization which 
stops at nothing which is necessary to its purpose. For the 
last two years they have been under the management of 
an association called the Society of Free-Thinkers, which 
takes for its motto “No priest at birth, no priest at 
marriage, no priest at death.” The funds of the Society 
go to defray any expenses to which its members may be put 
in avoiding ecclesiastical ministrations at these times. It 
declares that its object is to increase by every means in its 
power the number of persons who prove their independence 
of theological superstitions by limiting themselves to civil 
ceremonials, and every member of the Association and 
of its allied Societies is bound under pain of fine to attend 
every civil funeral of which he has notice. It is clear that 
death is the only one of the three occasions mentioned 
in the Society’s motto in which this general concourse of 
members can be of much use. There would be a certain want 
of point in making a party to see a child not christened, and 
as the civil ceremony at marriage always takes place whether 
there is or is not a marriage in church, there would be no 
means of making it evident that the couple at whose civil 
union the Society had just been assisting might not be 
meditating a marriage in church the nextday. Only a 
funeral combines the two essential requisites—a necessary 
ceremonial of some kind, and an unmistakable exclusion of 
the religious element ; and consequently it is to the multiplica- 
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tion of civil burials that the Society of Free-Thinkers address 
all their efforts. The first requisite of a civil burial, as the 
Minister justly observed, is something to bury; andif M. 
Bevf’s statements are exact, the Lyons Free-Thinkers 
are not scrupulous as to the means taken to satisfy 
this indispensable condition. Their object is to im- 
press the public with the belief that they are a far more 
numerous body than they really are, and they achieve this 
by bribing persons who are themselves careless on the sub- 
ject to give up to the Society the bodies of their dead rela- 
tives. In most cases poverty is the motive of the bargain; 
widows are tempted to sell the bodies of their husbands, 
orphans the bodies of their parents. In other cases the motive 
is the absence of any strong affection, as when parents sell 
the bodies of their new-born children. In a great number 
of cases, says M. Bevré, the persons thus buried have lived 
religious lives, and have even declared their horror of being 
buried without a priest. Two children are specially men- 
tioned as having made their first communion shortly before 
death, and having then been buried at the wish of their 
fathers without any religious ceremony. One of them, a boy 
of eleven, was followed to the grave by more than four thousand 
Free-Thinkers. It is further stated, on the authority of the 
Lyons police, that they are often appealed to by the families 
of dead persons for protection against annoyances offered to 
them by the Free-Thinkers on the ground of their refusal 
to have their relatives buried by the Association. Rein- 
forced by these means, the civil funerals at Lyons have 
reached the number of 107 during the two last months, so 
that once or twice every day public order has been disturbed, 
and the feelings of the Catholic population outraged, by the 
passage of these irreligious processions. The most busy hour 
of the day is chosen, the body is carried through the most 
crowded streets, and the attendants at religious funerals are 
po agai when they accidentally meet one of the civil 


Some allowance must probably be made for convenient ex- 
aggerations ; but we are inclined to believe that M. Beuui’s 
account of the state of things in Lyons is substantially true. 
Here in England we have little knowledge of the furious and 
unscrupulous hatred of which religion in every form is the 
object in some Continental countries. It may be that the fact 
is in a great measure accounted for by the political action of 
the Roman Catholic Church; but that it is a fact of which 
Governments have to take account, and which may at 
times justify measures of unusual severity, hardly admits 
of doubt. M. Bru.é is best answered, not by denying the 
right of the Prefect of the Rhéne to subject civil burials to 
exceptional regulations, but by denying that the particular 
regulations put forth by him are those best suited to the 
object he professes to have in view. M. DE Pressensé, who 
spoke next after M. Beui&, expressed as great an abhorrence 
of the proceedings of the Society of Free-Thinkers as the 
Minister himself, but he insisted that their misdeeds ought to 
be punished without the liberty of burying their dead at 
whatever hour they liked being denied them. Under the 
Prefect’s decree no man who is not a Christian can be buried 
except at an hour which seems to convey a sort of censure on 
the opinions he held during life. Why should a man about 
whose desire to be buried without religious rites there can be 
no question be made to suffer for the sins of a Society with 
which he may have had no connexion? It is possible that 
M. Bevuié might reply that the action of the Society is so 
secret that there is no means of defeating it except by depriving 
civil burials of the publicity with which the Free-Thinkers 
seek to invest them. But his own evidence seems to prove 
the contrary. If the police are often invoked to protect 
families against the intrusion of Free-Thinkers who wish 
to undertake the burial of some dead relation, why cannot 
the intrudersbe punished as wellas defeated? And even granting 
that M. Bevvt is right, to confine civil funerals to particular 
and inconvenient hours is not the proper way to deal with the 
evil. Such a restriction is too sweeping as regards the 
persons affected by it, and not sufficiently efficacious as 
regards the manifestations which it is directed to check. 
It applies to all persons who wish to be buried without 
the intervention of the ministers of a religion in which 
they had no faith during their lives, as well as to those who 
wish to make their funeral an occasion of propagating their 
opinions ; and instead of preventing a crowd from collecting, 
it only makes its collection the more remarkable from the 
fact those who compose it have had to attend at the cost 
of some personal inconvenience. A better plan would have 
been to limit the number of persons allowed to follow the 


faneral procession through the streets or to accompany the body 


into the cemetery. Probably, however, a decree of this sort 
would have been far less popular with the majority in the 
Assembly than the decree actually issued by the Prefect. The 
Right are not satisfied with insulting those who insult them ; 
they are equally anxious to insult those whose —— 
is that they hold opinions which the Right do not held. 


MR. HARCOURT’S CONSPIRACY BILL. 


R. HARCOURT’S Bill for the amendment of the law 
of conspiracy as applied to Masters and Servants will 
scarcely become law in the present Session, or in the form in 
which it has been drawn. A of the first clause would 
of itself accomplish Mr. Harcourt’s main object, and perhaps 
it might be just or expedient that no m should be pro- 
secuted for a trade conspiracy unless the contested acts were 
in themselves offences indictable or punishable. It is a more 
questionable provision that the punishment for such a con- 
spiracy should not be greater than the punishment for the act 
itself, and there seems to be no reason for requiring the 
consent of the Law Officers of the Crown to a prosecution for 
trade conspiracies. There is at present no officer invested 
with the functions of a public prosecutor; and there is a 
difference of opinion on the question whether the right of the 
party injured to seek redress might not be preserved even 
after the establishment of a prosecuting department. The 
consent of the Attorney and Solicitor General to a pro- 
secution is required by various statutes, where the propriety 
of enforcing the law depends on considerations of general 
expediency rather than on the duty of protecting private 
persons from injury. But the offences which are com- 
mitted by workmen against their employers and their 
comrades are among the most direct and formidable attacks 
on liberty and property. If the law declares that it is criminal 
to use threats or violence against those who resist the dictates 
of Trade Unions, no official functionaries ought to have the 
power of depriving the injured person of his right to pro- 
tection or to compensation. Although it is improbable that 
any Attorney-General would be guilty of private partiality, 
successive incumbents of the office would be liable to the in- 
fluence of special theories and of political prejudices. Some 
might incline to a stringent interpretation of the law, and 
others to absolute non-interference ; and even if the Law 
Officers were. at any time entirely free from bias, the rules 
which they might adopt would be regarded by prosecutors 
and defendants with jealousy and suspicion. ‘The Bill itself, 
in its present form, indicates a leaning to the cause of the 
accused, which might, if it were adopted, be r das a 
legislative direction to discourage prosecutions. The preamble 
would have accurately expressed the occasion and object of 
the Bill if it had included a recital that one of the Judges 
had passed an unduly severe sentence against workmen in- 
dicted for conspiracy, and that it was expedient to prevent 
similar excesses of severity in the future. It has been often 
and truly said that hard cases make bad law; and though 
Mr. Harcourt’s intervention was not officious nor unnecessary, 
he has been tempted into the opposite extreme of undue 
laxity. 
aati recent discussions of the question it has been gene- 
rally agreed both that the English law of conspiracy is ano- 
malous and vague, and that it cannot with safety be summarily 
abolished. Mr. Harcourt himself proposes to except from 
the protection afforded by his Bill persons guilty of combina- 
tion for a mutinous or seditious purpose. It is doubtful 
whether mutiny is a crime of which civilians are capable; and 
there can be no objection to exceptional legislation for the 
case of soldiers or sailors who are subject to military disci- 
pline. In excluding seditious conspiracies from the purview 
of his Bill, Mr. Harcourt admits the principle that a combina- 
tion for the purpose of committing an act may sometimes de- 
serve a heavier punishment than that which would be awarded 
for the act itself. He therefore concurs with the apologists 
for the general law of conspiracy, although he proposes to 
establish a different measure of guilt in the case of conspiracies 
for interference with trade. There is no necessary inconsistency 
in special legislation for exceptional cases; but the burden of 
proving that the distinction ought to be made undoubtedly 
lies on the advocate of particular and limited exemptions. 
Nothing can be clearer than that a seditious conspiracy may 
be a graver offence than an isolated act of sedition. If a 
multitude casually assembled is tempted by a sudden provo- 
cation to resist lawful authority, even the ringleaders may be 
comparatively excusable. The deliberate promoters of a riot 
i assemblage for the purpose of influencing the 


or 
deliberations of Parliament, or of intimidating a court of 
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justice, are guilty of a crime which ought never to be lightly 
regarded, though it is sometimes condoned through factious 
motives. In cases of seditious conspiracy, the acts contem- 
plated are punishable either at common law or by statute; 
but the guilt of those who commit the offence is confessedly 
aggravated by previous concert. The establishment of an 
opposite rule in the case of trade offences seems arbitrary and 
partial. That Unionists are for the moment more likely to 
conspire than political agitators is scarcely a reason for 
extraordinary leniency. 

The various exhibitions of trade malignity which have 
acquired special names are in themselves sufficiently odious ; 
but rattening and picketing are far more deeply culpable 
when they are arranged by a secret combination or by the 
Council of a Trade Union than when they are perpetrated 
without the sanction of an extra-legal authority. To a certain 
extent such offences are almost always the result of con- 
spiracy; but there are various degrees of moral guilt in 
different kinds of criminal combination. The actual offender 
is seldom one of the principal promoters of the conspiracy ; 
and it may well be that his instigators ought to incur a 
heavier penalty than that which would be appropriate to a 
simple violation of the law. The artificial equality which 
Mr. Harcourt seeks to establish between parties to a con- 
spiracy and actual offenders is not essential to his principal 
object. Plausible arguments may be urged in favour of 
the proposal that trade conspiracies shall only be punish- 
able when they are intended to promote the commis- 
sion of indictable offences. Many cases may be suggested 
in which conspiracies are justly deemed criminal although 
the object of the combination may be only morally culpable. 
The clubs which have in former times been actually or 
according to popular belief established for the encouragement 
of various immoral but not illegal practices, would properly 
have rendered their members liable to indictment and severe 
punishment. On the other hand, the acts of trade combina- 
tions, when they are not in themselves legally punishable, ought 
perhaps to be tolerated by law. Mr. Harcourt’s Bill will 
not provide an exemption for workmen who conspire to use 
threats, or violence, or molestation; but there seems to be no 
reason for the provision that the offence must have been 
created by statute. If men conspire for a purpose which is 
indictable at common law, they ought to be liable to prose- 
cution. It would be advisable to remove, as far as possible, 
all disputable matter from the Bill, if it is to have even a 
remote chance of passing the House of Commons during the 
present Session. Even in a Bill which occupies little more 
than a folio page, Mr. Harcourt has not deviated from the 
curious practice of legislating by reference to previous Acts. 
Nothing contained in the Act is to affect prosecutions under 
two enumerated sections of two recited Acts. 


Mr. Gapstone’s invitation to Mr. Harcourt to undertake 
the amendment of the existing law was not highly encouraging. 
A Government which professes its inability to legislate for 
any particular object can only recommend a private member 
to remedy its shortcomings in a spirit of irony. It was not 
thought prudent absolutely to reject the demands of the 
Trade Unions, but it is convenient to remind their leaders 
that concessions will not be easily extorted from Parliament. 
Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Bruce, if they approve Mr. Har- 
court's Bill, ought themselves to have introduced a similar 
measure. The complaints which associated workmen have 

against the present state of the law are perfectly sincere, 
though they may be perhaps unfounded, as they are certainly 
exaggerated. ‘To the uninstructed and prejudiced mind the 
principle on which the entire law of conspiracy rests is not 
likely to commend itself as obviously just. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Bruce or the majority of the House of Commons 
were aware, at the time of the last amendment of the law, of the 
extent of the power which still remained to criminal tribunals. 
It has for some time past been admitted on all hands 
that combinations to raise wages or to regulate the hours of 
labour could no longer be regarded as criminal, or even 
culpable, for the simple reason that it was impossible to pre- 
vent them. The acts which render a workman liable to 
prosecution are few and are plainly specified. The malcontents 
would perhaps be satisfied if the guilt of a trade conspiracy 
were defined exclusively by reference to its object. Even 
Unionists would acknowledge that it ought to be illegal tojcon- 
spire for a purpose in itselfillegal. It is unnecessary to apply 
the same rigid standard to the measure of punishment. If a 
man conspires to perform an act which will be criminal if it 
is perpetrated, his liability to punishment ought to depend on 
his own conduct, and on the motives and circumstances of the 
conspiracy, and not on the nature of the actual offence. 


Parliament ought never to forget that, in facilitating the action 
of trade combinations, it necessarily diminishes the liberty and 
security of the majority of workmen which still remains out-. 
side the trade combinations. 


PARLIAMENTARY PICNICS. 


HEN it was first announced that the Suan was soon to 
arrive in this country, nothing could exceed the 
tender and affectionate solicitude which was displayed b 
many members of Parliament on His Masesty’s behalf. It. 
was insisted that no expense must be spared in receiving our 
distinguished guest, and that all sorts of grand entertainments. 
must be got up in his honour. Every afternoon the Treasury 
Bench was overwhelmed with questions and suggestions; and 
it was quite beautiful to see how hard-working legislators, 
even in the midst of their most wearisome drudgery, could 
still find time to think of the expected visitor, and to plan 
arrangements for his pleasure and amusement. Presently, 
however, it turned out that all this enthusiastic hospitality was. 
not entirely disinterested, and that members, in speaking one 
word for the Suan, were speaking two for themselves. Their 
thoughtful consideration for His Masesty assumed a less 
romantic aspect when it was discovered that it was only 
another name for consideration for themselves. It appeared 
that the entertainments to the Suan were to be also entertain- 
ments to the House of Commons, and the members of that. 
assembly soon made it quite clear that what they were most 
anxious about was the accommodation to be provided for 
themselves and their families on these occasions. It must 
have struck many persons that the way in which the Govern- 
ment was badgered on this subject day after day last week 
was simply indecent. Would there be a ship for members 
at Spithead? would there be a gallery for them at Windsor? 
would there be room for their wives and daughters? would 
trains be provided for them? and how about refreshments? 
Every afternoon there was a shower of these inquiries. One 
member, a descendant of WaLtace, grumbled because the 
Government would not throw in a railway ticket with the 
rest. Fancy a descendant of Watuace balancing his 
patriotism against his pocket-money, and hesitating whether 
he should avail himself of a treat provided for him at the 
public expense because it was offered on the hard con- 
dition that he should pay his own railway fare. The next 
thing, we suppose, will be that members will expect to 
have carriages sent round to pick them up at their houses 
and take them to the railway station. Altogether the petty 
greed and vulgar rapacity exhibited by some members of the 
House of Commons in connexion with this matter have cer- 
tainly not tended to exalt the reputation of that body. This 
miserable grabbing at gratuitous treats is the familiar vice of 
the lowest sort of vestrymen, and it is anything but pleasant 
to find it breaking out so violently in an assembly which 
ought to set an example to all other public bodies in the 
country. There is no particular reason, as far as we are 
aware, why the Houses of Parliament should be present in 
their official capacity at either naval or military reviews; and 
peers and members who have a fancy for these amusements 
may reasonably be left to indulge their tastes, as other people 
do, at their own expense. 

We do not happen to remember exactly when the practice of 
making special provision for members of Parliament at public 
displays of this kind first began; but we have a notion that it 
is of quite recent introduction, and it would seem to be 
developing in a way that demands attention. In the first 
instance, various privileges are conceded to members as a 
casual favour; the next step in the process is that they are 
claimed as a permanent right; and then members use their 
influence to manufacture occasions on which they can be 
enjoyed, and endeavour to get them stretched so as to include 
their wives and families. Members seem to think that their 
own title to have special accommodation provided for them 
at public displays is clear enough, but the provision to be 
made for their wives and families is still an open question. 
Some members have no wives, and the Government has re- 
fused to allow them to take other people’s; but it would 
seem that unmarried members resent the married ones 
having an advantage of this kind unless they have an equiva- 
lent. 

We shall perhaps be told that this is a very small matter, 
and not worth making a fuss about. Our legislators, it will 
be said, go through a great deal of hard work for the 
public benefit, to say nothing of what they spend on their 
seats; surely they are entitled to a little relaxation, and a 
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trip to sea, with lunch on board ship, does not cost a 
t deal. It is only once in a way that these things 
aoe and it is churlish and shabby to grudge a cheap 
treat to such a deserving body. There is an obvious answer 
to arguments of this kind. In the first place, members 
of Parliament voluntarily renounce all remuneration for 
their services, and even insist upon paying their own election 
expenses. Whether this is a good system or a bad system 
need not be debated here; it is the system which exists, 
and, while it exists, it should be carried out thoroughly and 
scrupulously. If members are going to vote themselves 
treats and jollifications whenever they choose, it will be 
better to consider at once whether it would not be more satis- 
factory to give them salaries at a rate to be settled before- 
hand. It is also necessary to consider how far this prin- 
ciple of standing treat out of the public funds, if once 
established in the case of the House of Commons, is likely to 
be carried in the case of other public bodies. Last year the 
Metropolitan Board of Works took upon itself to erect 
stands in order that the members of the Board and their 
friends might see the QueEN and Prince of Wates drive 
past on Thanksgiving Day. They paid the expenses out of 
the rates, but the auditor struck out the item as illegal, and 
the members of the Board have since had to refund the mis- 
appropriated money. It will be difficult to convince Boards 
of Works and other local Boards that it is wrong to spend a 
little money on an occasional treat to themselves if the House 
of Commons is to set the example of treating itself at the 
public expense. Just at the present moment all beadledom 
is in more or less open revolt at the efforts which are being 
made to cut off traditional perquisites and pickings. Vestry- 
men and ians are no longer allowed to feast at the cost 
of the ratepayers, and find it difficult to realize the fact that 
they must themselves pay even for a modest biscuit and glass 
of sherry. The School Boards have also been warned that, if 
they have a mind to go in for any celebration that costs 
money, they must be prepared to put their hands in their own 
pockets, and that no expenditure of this kind will be allowed 
from the public funds at their disposal. It is impos- 
sible, however, that these restrictions can be main- 
tained if the House of Commons is to get into the 
way of voting itself a bit of fun at the expense of the 
country whenever it has a fancy. There is no auditor over 
the House of Commons; it is, in fact, the auditor over the 
Government; and when we find the auditor using all his in- 
fluence to force the spending body to spend money in giving him 
a treat, we have clearly got upon dangerous ground. 
Theargument that itcosts comparatively littleto givemembers 
of Parliament with their wives and daughters a little trip in a 
man-of-war, with lunch or dinner to make them comfortable, 
is of course no argument at all. The question is, or should be, 
one of principle, not of amount. Nobody would accept as a 
justification for a breach of the self-denying ordinance which is 
imposed on members the plea that there was no harm in accept- 
ing a Government contract for a small figure. It is obvious 
that the rule must be applied absolutely, and that it would 
soon be frittered away altogether if there were once to be a 
question of the more or less. It seems to us that the House 
of Commons ought, for the sake of its own honour and self- 
respect, to impose upon itself a similar rule in regard to 
spending public money on its private pleasure and amuse- 
ment. It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that these 
things, when once started, have an awkward tendency 
to grow. In the present instance, we have seen members, 
not content with accommodation for themselves, demand 
as a matter of course accommodation for their families 
as well; while some of them have got to such a point that 
they think they are very ill-used because they cannot enjoy 
the jollification provided for them without paying their own 
railway fares. This time the House of Commons is content 
to share the entertainment prepared for the Suan; but the 
presence of a Shah is not an indispensable circumstance, and 
there is nothing to prevent members from voting themselves 
a holiday on any other pretext. It might have been expected 
that, in a House elected on a cry for economy, and under a 
Government which boasts of its thrift, some sort of protest 
would have been raised against a practice which is not only 
improper in itself, but dangerous in its growth. As yet, 
indeed, no great harm has been done. All that the Govern- 
ment has spent on Parliament on this occasion is an insignifi- 
cant trifle, but the mischief lies in the danger of the precedent, 
andin the probability—almost the certainty—that, if once fairly 
established, it will be gradually widened. It is well that 
abuses of this kind should be nipped in the bud, if only 
because it saves further trouble. Observers who are disposed 


to believe that more depends on the spirit in which institu- 
tions are worked than on the form of the institutions them- 
selves, have perhaps some reason to be disquieted by various 
symptoms of a gradual lowering of the tone of the House of 
Commons. For a senate it has already, perhaps, too many of 
the attributes of a vestry, and it is impossible to view with- 
out alarm the spreading taint of the vestryman’s worst vice. 
It is right and fitting that when a great country entertains a 
distin guished stranger, it should do so with appropriate mag- 
nificence, and nothing can be more contemptible than the 
hesitation of the Paris Municipality to vote any funds for 
the Suan’s reception. One of the most splendid entertain- 
ments of the present week was given by a member of the 
Government entirely at his own expense, but the charges of 
public hospitality may fairly be left to the public purse. It 
would be well, however, that our public men should be care- 
ful to avoid incurring the suspicion that they are treating 
themselves in the name of their guest. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS AND THE SIXTY THOUSAND. 


= answers to petitions for the forcible suppres- 

sion of the High Church party are usually characterized 
by an obvious desire to bark so as to impress the petitioners with 
the belief that this time the bishops are really going to bite. 
It is the consciousness perhaps that this belief can no longer 
be created which has moved the two Archbishops to reply with 
unusual candour to the memorial against Romish teaching in 
the Church of England lately presented to them at Lambeth. 
You must not doubt, they say in effect, that we are anxious 
to do our duty in this matter. So far as lies in our power, 
illegal ceremonies and practices shall be suppressed, super- 
stitious ornaments shall be banished from churches, and 
candidates who teach doctrines subversive of the principles of 
the Reformation shall be excluded from Holy Orders. But you 
must remember that our power in these matters is very small. 
If we were to make every complaint of violating the rubrics 
or teaching unsound doctrine the subject of proceedings in a 
court of law, the Church would be harassed by endless contests. 
Before the laity blame us for our supineness they ought 
to show a little more energy in their own behalf. They 
have their natural protectors in their churchwardens, and if 
there are to be public prosecutors in ecclesiastical matters, the 
churchwardens are the right persons to undertake the office. 
We do not believe, however, that more frequent prosecutions 
will bring about the result you desire. You had much better 
allow us to use our personal influence in our own families and 
neighbourhoods, and to dissuade the clergy from error by 
sound arguments and telling appeals to their loyalty. And even 
if these expedients should fail, perhaps no great harm will be 
done. It is true that efforts are being made to subvert the 
principles of the Reformation, and that the position of the 
Church of England as the established religion of the 
country is seriously imperilled by them. But supersti- 
tion is not the only evil we have to fear. Infidelity is 
very objectionable, and indifference is very objectionable, and 
which of the three is the worst is more than we can under- 
take to say. On the whole, therefore, our advice is that you 
should wait upon Providence. Nothing goes on for ever, and 
you may be sure that this will prove as true of Ritualism as 
of everything else. It is an unpleasant visitation while it 
lasts, but, after all, where can the cause of Divine truth be so 
safely left as in the hands of its Author? Heaven, we feel’ 
sure, will ultimately help you, and in the meantime we see 
no objection to your helping yourselves. The one thing that 
you ought not to do is to ask us to help you. 


There is not much dignity in this mode of stating the case, 
but for all that it expresses the facts with very fair accuracy. 
The “ principles of the Reformation,” at all events as they are 
understood by the two Archbishops, are not held in much 
favour by one of the three parties which make up the Church 
of England. Further, the party which dislikes these prin- 
ciples is very zealous and very indiscreet, and zeal without 
discretion is always a dangerous quality in an Established 
Church. On the other hand, considering that the Established 
Church is attacked with a great show ot zeal, it is well that 
there should be zeal inside as well as outside, and it is by no 
means easy to ensure that zeal shall always be alloyed with 
the proper percentage of prudence. You must be content to 
take it as you find it. No doubt there is some point at which 
the two elements are blended in the precise proportions in 
which they most help and benefit each other, but the diffi- 
culty is to keep a zealous man in this happy state of equili- 
brium, Ordinarily speaking, he has hardly reached it before 
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he has gone beyond it in the opposite direction, and become 
such a specimen of pure prudence that he is only fit to be a 
bishop. The Sixty Thousand meet this state of things with 
a proposal that zeal after their fashion shall be encouraged, 
and all other forms of zeal forbidden. But the archbishops 
are wiser in their generation, and know perfectly well how 
impossible it would be to keep the Church of England going 
with no clergy but such as sympathize with the Sixty 
Thousand. They would be willing enough to discourage 
extreme Ritualists—the discouragement of extremes of all 
kinds is a function specially suited to the Episcopal character 
as it is understood in this Church and Realm—but there area 
number of clergymen who, without being extreme Ritualists, 
are quite capable of being made so by any sustained attempt 
to narrow the existing boundaries of the Church of England. 
And then, at bottom, the bishops have as little sympathy with 
the Sixty Thousand as with the persons against whom the 
memorial is directed. In their secret hearts they probably 
think that the Church would be well rid of both of them. 
This is not the frame of mind which makes men blind to 
difficulties, and bent upon carrying out their views without 
thought or care of consequences. 


In this juncture the Times comes forward with advice 
which shows even more than its ordinary ignorance of ecclesi- 
astical politics. It is all nonsense, it says, for the bishops to 
deprecate endless prosecutions in matters of opinion. No one 
wants them to prosecute clergymen for heresy; all they are 
required todo is to prosecute clergymen for disobedience to 
the law as declared by the Privy Council on plain matters of 
practice, such as the position of the priest at the time of the 
consecration of the elements. It is possible, of course, that if 
the bishops showed themselves determined to enforce the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee in the Puncmas case, the 
Ritualist clergy would surrender at discretion. But supposing 
they did not—supposing that they allowed themselves one 
after another to be deprived of their benefices, rather than 
abandon a practice to which they attach special significance, 
how long would the process be allowed to go on? How long 
would it be before the point was re-argued on some pretext or 
other, and a judgment leaving the question open delivered by 


the Privy Council? Or, if thisexpectation proved unfounded, 
and the expelled clergy remained out in the cold, what would | 
be the effect of the spectacle on the fortunes of the Established 
Ciurch? It stands now by virtue of its comprehensiveness. | 
No one of its roots may be very strong in itself, but there are 
so many of them that they strengthen one another. The ex-— 
puision of the Ritualists would supply no new root, for the days | 
of comprehension of Dissenters are over, and the opposition of | 
Nonconformists is directed not against the composition of the , 
Established Church, but against the principle of Established | 
Churches. They would agitate against the Church of England 
just as actively if it consisted of only two parties as they 
do now when it consists of three. The only difference 
would be that the object of their hostility would have lost a 
large number of its clergy, and be harassed by all the furious 
controversies to which such a loss would certainly give rise. 
The Zimes is prepared, however, with suggestions of a less 
drastic character. “ If the bishops have so great a dread of 
“ prosecutions, there are other means of influence open to 
“them.” They need not preach or confirm in Ritualist 
churches; they need not encourage Ritualist incumbents by 
allowing them the services of Ritualist curates; they may 
refuse to accept the services of men who have become 
notorious when applying for admission into their dioceses. 
The expectation that the refusal of a bishop to preach or 
confirm in a Ritualist church would induce the incumbent to 
change either his opinions or his practices displays a curious 
innocence as to the relations usually existing between a 
Ritualist clergyman and his bishop. The main desire 
of the former for the most part is to give the bishop 
as wide a berth as possible. Inside his own church 
an incumbent, provided that his congregation go with 
him, is master of all he surveys. He stands as he likes, 
he lights his candles when he likes, he burns his incense 
where he likes. It is only when the bishop pays a visit to the 
church that he has to reduce his ritual to a level which will 
not provoke the bishop to startle, and perhaps corrupt, the 
congregation by some conspicuous act of disapproval. A 
church hermetically sealed agaiust the bishop would usually 
bea church in which the practices. which the bishop dis- 
approves would flourish in especial Juxuriance. The refusal 
to license Ritualist curates on the nomination of Ritualist 
incumbents is open to more than one objection. It is a mean 
and underhand way of doing in part what the bishops are afraid 


_ again one large building, like a college or a museum. 


of doing openly and altogether. If the practices objected to 


are illegal, they ought not to be passed over in the beneficed 
clergy ; if they are not illegal, they ought not to be punished 
in curates. Supposing again that a parish is worked with great 
energy and self-devotion by a Ritualist incumbent and three 
curates of the same way of thinking, and that the licences of 
the three curates are suddenly withdrawn, what is likely to be 
the effect on the influential parishioners? They sce all the 
good works going on in the parish suddenly suspended or 
mutilated, and the work which has been almost too much for 
four men left to be done, or not done, by one. If the 
parishioners in question are included in the Sixty Thousand, 
they will no doubt view this state of things with pious satis- 
faction. If they are themselves extreme Ritualists, we will 
assume that they have no influence with the bishop, But far 
more often they will be neither. They will be men who, 
without strong opinions of their own, can yet appreciate good 
work, by whomsoever done, and regret when its progress 
is interfered with merely to gratify excited partisanship. No 
sensible bishop will care to excite the displeasure of men of 
this stamp. They are the real strength of the Established 
Church, and rather than offend them he will im the end 
license forty curates, if need be, instead ef four. The third 
suggestion offered by the Zimes on the assumption that the 
bishops are afraid of prosecutions would simply result in 
making the bishop the defendant in a suit imstead of the 
prosecutor. Instead ofa series of Purcuas Causes we should 
be plagued with a series of Gornam Cases. Clergyman 
usuaily “apply for admission ” into a diocese when they have 
been presented to a living. The Zines must have peculmr 
notions, both of presentees and of patrons, if it supposes 
that either would submit to be deprived of their legal rights 
without taking the opinion of a court of law. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS IN OXFORD. 


i ig man who should undertake to keep a record of the archi- 
tectural changes in the University of Oxford would undertake 
a task almost as heavy as he who should undertake to leepa 
record of the contemporary statutory changes. As the consti- 
tutional state of things is ever changing, so the outward face of 
things in stone and lime is ever changing also. As far as great 


, public works go, the legislators have perhaps the advantage of 


speed over the builders, A whole system of studies or of examina- 
tions can be pulled to pieces and put together again a good inany 
times during the time that it takes to pull down and build up 
Law- 
making is a very easy business. As soon as some young and 
active Jegislator has a new thought, the system which was set up 
by acclamation a term before can be at once altered again accord- 
ing to the last lights. Nothing is neetled for the purpose but a 
little talk and a little printing ; no great expenditure of money is 
needed ; as for reflection and experience, those are things which 
it has long since been found out have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. It would be more serious if, as soon as a hall ora gate- 
way-tower was built, or perhaps while it was still building, it 
had to be pulled down because some ardent devotee of culture 
had hit upon something prettier than the last design. Thus great 
buildings of this kind are somewhat slower in their growth than 
statutes, and they are less easy to be got rid of when they have once 
grown up. But,if we may take in private buildings as well as 

ublic, we suspect that the works of the architect grow up yet 
Soter than the works of the legislator. A generation back 
the academical population of Oxford consisted mainly ef Fellows 
and undergraduates, who lived mainly within the walls of the 
colleges, save those few graduates and senior undergraduates who 
lodged in the houses of the citizens. The married graduates con- 
sisted mainly of Heads and Canons, who had, in detiance of Queen 
Elizabeth, contrived to find places for their wives and children 
within the college walls. A few married Professors here and 
there contrived to find houses for themselves in the older parts of 
the city. But now that Fellows of colleges live everywhere except 
in Oxford, while all kinds of people live m Oxford except Fellows 
of colleges, the growth of private houses has become the great 
feature of the place. New suburbs are springing up, each con- 
sisting of pew and elegant houses, each of which thinks it a duty to 
be built in a style different from the style of any of its neighbours. 
Now a single house, unlike a great public building, may be put 
together in as short a time, and with as little thought, as a statute 
itself. And, as there is but one Legislature while there are many 
builders, more houses than statutes can be going on at the same 
time. ‘Thus, if we take public and private buildings together, we 
may say that architectural change and legislative change go on at 
pretty nearly the same pace. Far be it from us to attempt to 
criticize, or even to chronicle, all — works of either. But here 
and there something ns or not , something gets 
built or fails to be can b without 
notice by any one who professes to keep any kind of eye 
upon Oxford matters. We will pick out two specimens 
ot what has been and of what has not been done. And 
as, in the order of nature, nothing comes before some- 
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thing, as chaos is more ancient, and therefore, we suppose, more 

honourable, than Kosmos, we will say what we have to say about 

that which has not been built before we rise to the harder task of 
ing of that which has been built. 

Every visitor to Oxford for some time past must have remarked 
that a large part of the High Street has been fenced off with a 
‘wooden wall, the object and merits of which are less clear than 
the objects and merits of the older wooden walls either of Athens 
or of England. Such a wooden rampart commonly marks the 
place where something is being built, Here it marks the site of 
a building about which all is as yet settled is that it is 
not to be built. No one has yet begun to lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes of any great building on that spot. All 
that has as yet arisen on the famous “ A site,” a site which 
has filled so great.a place in the dreams of many an architect and 
amateur, is a crop of yellow flowers which might cheer the heart 
of a Liberal candidate in these days of reaction, which might 
afford materials for a field day for the Professor of Botany, but 
which may be thought a poor substitute for the great academical 
building which has been so long talked of as about to arise on the 
spot. New Schools were to haye been built there ; but all that has 
as yet been done towards building them has been for Convocation 
to throw out the design which its own Delegacy proposed to it. 
Perhaps indeed it may not be too late to go back to first principles, 
and to ask whether, in these days of progress, so antiquated and 
forsaken a region as the High Street is a fit place for academical 
buildings at all. Sucha site might have beenall very well a thousand 
years back, when King Alfred stepped out of his own realm to found 
a college onanother man’s territory,when doubtless at thesame time 
he designed the two gatewaysand the many gables which show how, 
in his material buildings as well as in the nature of his foundation, 
he hit upon ideas which so strangely found no imitators for so 
many ages. But we have got beyond this stage. Oxford is no 
longer pent up in the cloistered seclusion of colleges, or imprisoned 
within the streets of a medieval city. The real University, its 
teachers, its society, its amusements, all that distinguishes the 
Oxford of to-day from the Oxford of thirty years back, have taken 
flight far beyond the ramparts of Robert of Oily and William of 
Wykeham. It may be fairly questioned whether, for the general 
convenience, new Schools or new public buildings of any kind 
should not follow the tide and set themselves up in the newer and 
more fashionable quarter. But, letting this question pass, a word 
or two may well be said as to the design which was recommended 
by a Delegacy, but which was thrown out by a small meeting of 
Convocation. The design had its faults, but it also had its merits ; 
and it would be well to know whether it was on account of its 
faults or on account of its merits that it was cast aside. Without 
going more into detail, it is enough to say that the street front 
was not a front but aside. A front should consist of a gable, a 
tower, more than one gable or more than one tower, and the 
entrance, as in the old co should be made the main feature. 
In the design for the new Schools the face to the street 
consisted, not of a gable or a tower, but of a ridge, like 
that of a hall or a chapel looked at from the side. 
And the doorway was not made the chief feature, but 
looked rather like an afterthought. The main building would 
have had a noble effect as one mternal side of a college quad- 
a but it was not suited to be the street front of a great 
public building. On the other hand, the adoption of the design 
would, in the present state of Oxford architecture, have been a 
wholesome step backwards. The design was English; it was 
stenlgietiebenntl It would have been better still if it had more 
strictly followed the forms of a somewhat later date, when Eng- 
lish secular architecture reached its highest point of splendour at 
Westminster, at Eltham, at Thornbury, in Oxford itself. Still it 
contained some parts fit to with the very best pieces of Eng- 
lish secular architecture, though as a whole the air of the building 
would have been too ecclesiastical. Notwithstanding all this, for 
a public building to have been raised in Oxford, purely English in 
style and distinguished by no crotchets or queernesses, would have 
been a vast gain after the mass of foreign vagaries under which the 
University has suffered for the last five-and-twenty years. Now 
we greatly wish to know whether the design was rejected because 
of its real faults, or because of what in many eyes would be the 

test of all faults, the unpardonable crime of Englishry. We 
ve hardly any means of knowing which it was. Convocation was 
taken by ise, as it not uncommonly is. On the very eve of the 
voting, when it was wholly impossible for any one not on the spot to 
do anything in the matter, a paper came out signed by three sets 
of initials which to most people gave no idea, and one of which, it 
‘was rumoured, ted a gentleman who is not a member of 
Convocation at The objections to the design were set forth in 
that mysterious dialect which is perhaps intelligble to the votaries 
of culture, but which left ordinary minds uncertain what the 
grounds of the rejection were. Convocation met ; Mr. Rogers made 
a speech which won him a place in Punch; but the real question 
was not discussed ; there was no time for anybody to be there to 
discuss it. 

Now what is to come of this? If the design has been thrown 
out on account of its faults, if its rejection is likely to lead to the 
choice of some other design, as strictly English in style, but allow- 
~eolupe aes and making the street front more truly a 

ly for bei ish, if it is sacri to the strange foreign 
taste of the dagy if i is thrown out in order to bring in something 
like new Merton or new Christ Church, then every Oxford man 


who values the architectural reputation of his University should 
be on his guard that Convocation may not be surprised a second 
time. 

From what has not been done we turn to what has been done. 
Every one who has lately been in Oxford, every one who has had 
much talk with those who have been there, must have heard 
something about the “ meat-safe” and the “tunnel.” All the 
wits of the place have had their fling at them, while we have 
not heard that any one has been so hardy as to say 
a word on their behalf. Both of these works are con- 
nected with the late restoration of the cathedral. It has 
been found expedient to take away the bells out of the central 
tower, where in truth they ought never to have been put, and 
some other place had to be found for them. A detached bell- 
tower was the obvious thing; but a tower like Pisa, or even like 
Chichester, cannot be built in a day, and some temporary place. 
had to be found. But even a temporary tower need not be abso- 
lutely hideous, and surely something better could have been done - 
than to stick up the monstrous wooden box at which all Oxford 
has been laughing ever since by the name of the “meat-safe.” - 
Of all places in the world, this ugly box is set on the top of that 
noble staircase which stands unique both at Oxford and else- 
where, and which shows what English architects could do even 
so late as 1640. To such a building as this we can hardly com- 
plain that a part even of the old cloister was sacrificed; and 
surely it deserves some better treatment than to be crowned by a 

ping at which every one who passes under the great gateway 
ts the finger of scorn. Rumour, to be sure, says that itis to 

e only temporary; but rumour also adds that this tempo- 
rary work has cost 2,000. Rumour also adds, what is 
more wonderful still, that, when the temporary period shall 
have passed by, the four walls of the staircase are to be 
carried up so as themselves to grow into the bell-tower. 
We tremble when we hear of such a scheme, lest the only 
result should be to bring down that exquisite roof and central pillar 
which is the one great ornament of the college as distinct from 
the older monastery. But, if no such ill luck should happen, let 
us try and enlarge our faculties to conceive what would be the 
size of a tower carried up from such a basement, with anything 
like the reasonable proportions of a tower. Beside such a tower, 
Wymondham, Boston, Ely, San Zeno itself, would be trifies; it 
would be almost entitled to rank next to the Great Pyramid. The 
comparison is stale, but it irresistibly reminds one of the first of 
all attempts at tower building, the “donjon” of Sir David 
Lindsay, whose top was to reach to heaven. Perhaps indeed that 
may be the object. ‘Tradition says that a former Dean of Christ 
Church defined the advantages of learning to be, that “ it not only 
enabled us to look down with contempt on our inferiors, but often 
led to places of very considerable emolument, even in this life.” 
Should the emoluments of the deanery of Christ Church ever be 
made less considerable, the contemplated tower would supply a 
means of going up to seek for those still more valuable rewards of 
learning which it would seem that the author of the saying 
we have just quoted expected to find in another world. 

So much for the “ meat-safe”; now for a word as to the 
“tunnel.” Every one who knows Oxford knows that the nave of 
St. Frideswide’s church, which afterwards became the cathedral of | 
the diocese, was cut short by Cardinal Wolsey to make the great. 
quadrangle of his college. The minster has therefore a very in- 
adequate nave, and no west front at all. The place where the: 
west front ought to be is occupied by part of the quadrangle till 
lately forming one of the canons’ houses. In such a case there are 
two alternatives. The thing may be left as it is, asa piece of 
destruction for which the present age is not responsible, and the 
blame of which must rest on the great Cardinal. Or, on the other 
hand, the work of Wolsey may be thoroughly undone. The 
uniformity of the quadrangle may be sacrificed to the perfection 
of the minster; the nave may be carried out to its original 
length, and finished with a fitting west front. For either of these 
courses there is a good deal tobe said. But there is surely nothing 
to be said for the course which has actually been followed. The 
nave has been prolonged westward, but only so far as to make a 
half arch, abutting on the back of the quadrangle. Two holes 
have been bored in the other wall of the quadrangle, leading into 
a vaulted space which again opens into the church to the east. 
This = is popularly, and very naturally, known as the 
“tunnel.” Such a compromise as this is simply a case of 
doing things nohow. ‘The regularity of the quadrangle is 
broken in upon, without providing the church with a west 
front or with a worthy approach of any kind. No one would 
expect to find the way into St. Frideswide’s minster through two 
doorways just so much bigger than the other doorways of the 
quadrangle as to make every one ask what they mean, and which 
have the domestic windows of the college carried over them. 
Perhaps, like the “ meat-safe,” the thing is only temporary. The 
new half-arch indeed suggests the idea that the nave may some 
day be carried on further, but the “tunnel” itself is done in a 
way which looks very much as if it were meant to be permanent. 
Perhaps, after all, what the authorities of Christ Church meant 
to do was to give an architectural illustration of the famous 
definition bade ye that it ihe when a man attempts to 
prove two things, and proves neither.” If this be so, they have 
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SOCIAL ANATOMY OF THE SECOND, EMPIRE. 


N itstime the Daily Telegraph has certainly had some very 
wonderful Correspondents, and perhaps none of them have been 
more wonderful in their way than the gentleman who was until 
lately its representative in Paris. Originality has not always 
been the strong point of Correspondents of that journal, but at 
least this one was original. There never was anything like him 
before, and there has never been anything like him since. His 
successor or successors have been a a weak imitation of the 
original article, and the recent spasmodic effort of one of them to 
distinguish himself by telegraphing in breathless haste a long and 
detailed narrative of a particularly confidential interview with a 
too celebrated lady who had just been requested to relieve Paris 
from her presence was almost a confession of despair. It has been 
Soe worth while to — a collection of the great Corre- 
ent’s letters, under the title of Court and Social Life in 
vance under Napoleon the Third (Tinsley Brothers), andit must be 
said of them that they constitute a worthy monument both of the 
Daily Telegraph and of the Second Empire. From the preface 
we learn that the Co ndent had had some personal acquaint- 
ance with the Emperor in the devious bypaths of his shady exile, 
and this won for him “ peculiar social advantages” at Paris. We 
are also assured that his “style was peculiarly his own.” It 
would certainly appear that, by a rare combination of remarkable 
qualities, he was peculiarly fitted not only to represent the Tele- 
graph, but to be the chronicler of the Empire. The friend of 
royalty, the confidant of chamberlains and statesmen, the cherished 
darling of aristocratic coteries, descended to common earth when 
he sat dewn to describe the doings of Olympus. He had a happy 
way of writing history in the racy language of the Turf and the 
smoking-room. His letters had all the charm of that free and 
easy conversation which is associated with unbuttoned waist- 
coats, seltzer and brandy, and short black pipes ; and an unbuttoned 
ye ae was obviously an appropriate historian of a 
débraillé Empire. The writer of the preface assures us that, 
although the letters may seem at first sight scattered and inco- 
herent, there will be found running through them “‘a distinct idea, 
steadily gathering consistency and strength,” and this is certainly 
true. The volumes have really an historical value, for they illus- 
trate in a very striking way the peculiar social characteristics of 
the Second Empire, and enable us to understand the sort of loath- 
ing and contempt with which the Bonapartist Court was regarded 
by all decent people in France. 

The truth is, that down to its last hours the Empire could not 
shake off the evil taint of its origin. The political crime of the 
coup d'état most Frenchmen would have been ready to forgive, and 

robably had forgiven. It was the social surroundings of the 
Court which ruined it. All at once a little knot of men who until 
a short time before had been living from hand to mouth as mere 
adventurers, swindling tradesmen, bilking landladies, punting in 
low hells, and otherwise exercising their wits in the pursuit of a 
precarious livelihood, suddenly found themselves the masters of 
one of the richest countries of the world. The transition might 
have been too much even for a more austere virtue than was re- 
resented in a circle to which the creator of Vautrin could alone 
ve done justice. As it was, the result was inevitable. The 
filoutage of Mazarin and Fouquet was revived by the conspirators 
of December. Never perhaps before in the history of the world 
‘was so much hungry scoundrelism suddenly put in the way of 
helping itself to what it wanted. The leader of the set had to 
tolerate his companions, and found when too late that they would 
not submit to the prudent restraints which, for their own sake as 
well as for his own, he would have liked toimpose. Ifhe had been a 
very great man he would possibly have got rid of troublesome asso- 
ciates by banishing or shooting them; but then he was nct a very 
great man, but easy, kindly, and generous in his private friend- 
ships. And besides, unless he had done it very boldly, it 
might have been dangerous for him to break with his former 
confederates. It is the penalty of all conspiracies that, however 
excellent may be the motives with which they are undertaken, they 
cannot be accomplished except by the aid of persons whom it is 
difficult afterwards to shake off, and with whom contact is pollu- 
tion. The plunder of the State, suspected rather than known, 
did less harm to the new Empire perhaps than the inherent 
Bohemianism of its tone and manners. The Emperor himself never 
emancipated himself from the loose, free and easy habits of the 
confirmed man about town; but his position imposed on him 
® certain regard for appearances which was disregarded by 
the Fleurys and Mornys. There was a taint in the atmosphere 
of the Court which corrupted all who were brought within 
its influence, and repelled both virtue and honour. We are 
not speaking now so much of actual vice, but rather of that 
good-humoured, easy tolerance of vice, and disposition to smile 
at it and make light of it, which is so destructive to the moral 
sense. Very scandalous persons came and went at the Im- 
ial Court, and left a bad whilf in the air. This is the society 
into the midst of which the great Correspondent introduces us. 
The Daily Telegraph went in strong for the Empire in those days, 
though it has had its little kick at the dead lion since, and it was 
the Correspondent’s business to glorify it and sing its praises. And 
his praises are full of historical signiticance. What they come tois 
retty much this—that the Bonapartes knew how to keepa good 
aa 4 that they gave no end of ies, with floods of champagne 
and fields of trofiles, and did all they could to make their guests feel 
very much at home. Everybody knows the sort of house in 


private life which > to this, where the family ante- 
cedents are shady and will not bear looking into, and guests are 
baited for by lavish feasts and freedom from the restraints of 
rigid etiquette, with something more than a touch of fastness in 
the freedom. There can be no doubt that the Tuileries in the 
Emperor’s time was a very jolly sort of house to go to, and the 
— of the Empire with a certain section of English society 
and with travelling Americans had its root in this free and easy 
hospitality. The burlesque of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, 
which is said to have driven the Queen of Spain from her throne, 
also supplied a bitter commentary on the social aspects of the 
Empire, which, like the Grand Duchess, had all the vulgar 
looseness of a common grisette, and every now and then kicked 
out its fine clothes with a sudden fling. 

The Correspondent’s letters begin at the end of 1864 and end in 
the summer of 1870. All at once we “pe into a whirl of 
dancing and late suppers. We are at a ball at the Foreign Office, 
and the Emperor and Empress are pointed out to us under their 
masks and dominos. Princess Metternich gives a masked ball in 
Lent, the t feature of which is a party of penitents from a 
convent, who glide in two and two in spectral robes and hoods, 
and, by way of a practical joke, as it is a fasting season, the 
company are sent off without supper, to seek refreshment in 
the adjoining taverns, The —— and Empress are here 
too, but disguised so that nobody knows them. The Union 
and the Jockey Club give a ball at the Trois Fréres, at which 
all the ladies are dressed as grisettes. M. Dupin delivers his great 
speech against the unbridled extravagance of women, but it 
has very little effect. The joke of the day is the butler 
coming up to tell a lady who has just taken her seat in the 
drawing-room that her dress is shut in the carriage-door. 
“You can’t handicap Paris and London,” we are told, “as to 
vice; London has been pulling for years to get well in, but Paris 
can still give two stone of iniquity.” We go to a party in the 
Rue de la Victoire—“ no crinoline, long dresses cut very low, and 
made on what is called the ¢irez le cordon et parlez au concierge 
model, and the hair arranged in wonderful horns; add paint and 
patches to taste, and you have a lady of the First Empire, as she 
reproduces herself in the Second.” The dancing is somewhat 
eccentric. “I confess that a middle-aged gentleman with spec- 
tacles, turning heels over head while he is doing cavalier seul, his 
partner the while sitting on the floor and gesticulating—nay, 
even the vis-a-vis, when his turn comes, advancing like a cray- 
fish—are novelties in the graceful art of quadrille dancing. What 
then? We must change sometimes.” Here is a paragraph that 
reads strangely by the light of subsequent events :— 

Monday, Oct. 30. 

To-day the Prussians marched on St, Cloud and effected a lodgment. 
Fortunately it was only to play music to the Court. The 34th Regt. of 
Herr von Bismarck’s Line is come to delight the musical ear of Paris, and 
it played last night at the Cirque de l’Impératrice. Why Prussia should 
favour France with “ a few friends and a little music,” I cannot imagine. 
At a fancy ball at the Tuileries the Emperor does the honours in a 
mantle of white moiré, “ apparently in the highest possible spirits,” 
the Prince Imperial appears as Masaniello, the Empress ina 
gorgeous Louis XVI. costume of ruby velvet trimmed with fur, 
the hair raised to a vast powdered tower, profusely decorated with 
diamonds, and the Marquise de G—— as the Angel Gabriel with 
a flaming sword. At one of the Ministers’ parties, the Empire, 
“ pure and simple,” was represented by a lady whose “ head was 
like a golden glory, no waist to speak of, and as for crinoline, not 
a hoop, not a hair, not a spare oy her clothes clung to her 
like—what shall I say? Well, like a tight fit.” A tasteful 
article in jewelry is next presented to our notice—a necklace with 
twelve lockets hanging from it of exquisite workmanship, 
emblazoned with the devices of the best and oldest families 
in France, and containing portraits of the “ well-wishers of 
the golden-haired daughter of dissipation,” who wore the 
ornament. Then we have a flattering account of the appearance 
of Madlle. Cora Pearl as Cupid at the Bouffes. At a masked 
ball at the Foreign Office—every other night there seems to be a 
ball, masked or plain, at one of the Ministries, or the Hotel de 
Ville, or the Tuileries—Cezesar is detected coming out of a private 
supper-room, intriguing one of his fair subjects, and then return- 
ing to the room —_——- At 4°35 A.M. there are still piles upon 
piles of truffles, and waiters are coming in with fresh as " 
and this is the 3rd of March. There is a ball at the Hotel of 
the War Minister, where you step out of a hot and crowded 
ballroom. into a cool and shady grot, with a cascade falling over 
rocks into a valley of exotic plants; and a few nights after an- 
other ball at the Ministry of Marine, flowers growing everywhere, 
and sailors with drawn cutlasses standing at attention in a line 
from the carriages to the reception-room. In the summer of 1867 
the King of Prussia, with Moltke and Bismarck, pays his memo- 
rable visit to Paris, and a party of military students from St. Cyr 
at a dinner-party drink to their meeting next year at Berlin. Some 
of the invitation cards of the period are characteristic. Madame 
de A. receives on such a night, and on sautera sans céré- 
monie. Madame de B. gives a bal intime, ladies going to which 
must be dressed as nurses and the men as conscripts. The Corre- 
spondent is obliged to admit that very odd sort of people get 
admission to the State balls. At one he heard a countryman of 
his exclaim, “I say, this is d——d bad wine, not so good as 
Pinard’s,” which shocked him very much, “for really,” he adds, 
“ the Tuileries is the only place where the champagne is not as 
sweet as sugar and iced to death.” At these grand festivals 
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gallant warriors struggle at the buffets for hot punch and coffee 
ice, champagne flows in rivers, and a little pheasant au bois, a few 
truffles en serviette, a little salad a la paradis, some pine-apple, a 
few sweet cakes, and an ice are reckoned a light supper. It is 
mentioned incidentally that an Imperial salad was an artistic 
compound of potatoes, asparagus, peas, beans, and truffles, dressed 

ith oil, vinegar, and salad. It is pretty clear that the Emperor, 
who had in the first instance won over the army with champagne 
and sausages, baited for society in pretty much the same way. 
Entertainments of this kind were constantly being given, and the 
chief duty of the army of Paris was to serve as decorations for 
balls and supper parties. Life in the Cent Gardes must have been 
rather exhausting about this time ;‘and what went on in the capital 
was repeated in various degrees throughout the country. Prefects 
and sub-prefects kept open house at the expense of the State, and 
the Empire, in short, was a grand system of wholesale treating. 
The gay and hospitable Prefect of Rouen who was pulled up by 
M. Thiers for his defalcations was only a type of the system. 

This + of the Empire is sympathetically depicted by the 
Correspondent of the Telegraph. At the Tuileries there is open 
house for all comers; balls, routs, supper parties follow each 
other in rapid succession, and there is always something going on. 
Aristocracy and cocotterie are oddly confounded ; fine Court ladies 

y the dresses of the demi-monde, and sometimes import, as an 
excellent jest, the slang and manners of the original wearers. It 
must have been evident to many of the revellers that this Bohe- 
mian paradise could hardly last; and the closing chapters of the 
correspondence are full of the shadows of coming events, although 
the writer tries to explain them away as only passing clouds. 
There is street rioting in Paris, and the Correspondent, like a good 
Bonapartist, from the snug window of his restaurant, longs for 
“one good volley, and one good charge of cavalry.” The general dis- 
content is shown in the disposition to turn the shooting of Victor 
Noir agairst the Emperor, who of course had nothing whatever 
to do with it; in the elevation of Rochefort into the hero of the 
hour ; and the political — given to passages in Victor Hugo’s 
play of Lucretia Borgia. Respect for, and confidence in, the Em- 

r had fallen so low that in his own palace he was mobbed by 
Seaties, each anxious to put him up to his only chance of safety. 
Looking back, we can see now how the failure of the plébiscite 
and the Ollivier Ministry to restore confidence drove the Em- 
ror into the gulf of a disastrous war. But the Correspondent 
ser off before that period, and we take leave of the Emperor 
and Empress “ supping beneath the shadow of the most gorgeous 
= ever seen—a perfect village of dead silver, representing 
ictory, Triumph, and Success.” All that has happened since 
imparts a somewhat ghastly effect to this retrospect of the junket- 
ings and merrymakings of a defunct Empire, but it has an his- 
torical meaning which should not be missed. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 


A 7 E have before now taken occasion to remark on the matter 
of course way in which some persons are apt to talk 

of “the Reformation,” as if, like the Commonwealth or Catho- 
lic Emancipation or the first Reform Act, it were a definite 
event, occurring at a certain fixed date on which everybody 
could in a moment lay his finger. To any one who has the 
most moderate apprehension of what Germans would call “the 
historical sense,” such language is sufficiently trying. It betrays an 
utter incapacity or obstinate refusal to look beyond the most 
superficial, and therefore misleading, cts of the gravest pheno- 
mena of history. But, absurd as is such a method of speaking of 
the Reformation, there is a double absurdity in the popular fashion 
of appealing to “the principles of the Reformation.” The 
Reformation is at least an historical fact, though it is a very wide 
and complex fact, aud not to be disposed of in an oratorical 
flourish or made the middle term of an argument without some 
lanation of the meaning intended to be conveyed. But “the 
principles of the Reformation” is about as intelligible a phrase as 
the principles of Christianity, or the principles of justice, or—to 
take a favourite French “idea ”—“ the principles ot ’89” ; indeed 
it is a good deal less intelligible than this last formula, which 
must necessarily bear a pretty definitely democratic sense, what- 
ever further details it may be supposed to include. But just as 
orthodoxy was defined by Warburton to be “my doxy,” the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation usually mean in the mouth of a Protes- 
tant, of whatever school or communion, “ my principles,” and in 
the mouth of a Roman Catholic, the “ principles I abhor.” 
What the aforesaid principles are depends in either case on the 
opinions held by the speaker, and can only be measured by our 
knowledge of his personal belief. In Ireland a Protestant means 
a member of the Episcopal, now the disestablished, Church ; at 
one period of our history the term was used in political circles to 
designate the opponents of Catholic Emancipation ; in ordinary 
parlance it is applied to all professing Christians of whatever creed 
who are neither Roman Batholies nor members of the Greek 


Church. And if the word Protestant is thus fatally vague, the 

Principles of the Reformation is a formula vaguer still. Dr. Pusey 

and Dr, Cumming, Archbishop Laud and Prynne, Hengstenberg 

and Strauss, could appeal with equal sincerity, but with the most 

widely diverse intention, to these hardly worked “ principles,” 

ben, oa somehow or other to form a common bond among 
em 


Thus we could not help being a little amused, though we were not 
at all surprised, to see “the principles of the Reformation ” loud], 
invoked in the Church Association memorial presented last mon 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. And we were quite 
prepared to find the reply returned, after six weeks’ incubation, by 
the Most Reverend prelates beginning with a solemn censure of a 
large body of clergy and laity who “ desire to subvert the principles 
of the Beformation,” and ending with an assurance that the 
bishops will not be found wanting in maintaining “ the real prin- 
ciples of the Reformation.” But will the members of the Church 
Association or the Archbishops kindly explain to us what those 
“real principles” really are? They have not done so yet, and 
in the absence of explanation a very wide field is left open to 
conjecture. For, sooth to say, we have been unable to discover, 
after our best endeavours, that the archiepiscopal manifesto 
throws any fresh light on thesubject. But it would be a manifest 
libel on such high authorities to suppose that they used words 
without any definite meaning, or that they did not know what 
their meaning was. And we can well conceive one of the sixty 
thousand memorialists, if any such should deign to cast an eye on 
these columns, indignantly exclaiming, “ Why — one, or 
as Lord Macaulay would say, every schoolboy, knows perfectly well, 
what the principles of the Reformation mean, and therefore, of 
course, the Archbishops and the members of the Association know 
what is meant.” Well, it is very humiliating to confess oneself 
more ignorant than every schoolboy; so we will make an attempt, 
albeit with no very sanguine anticipations of success, to see our 
way out of the difficulty. Now surely if there is one principle of 
the Reformation acknowledged by friend and foe alike—if it 
be not indeed the fundamental o* is the right of 
private judgment. There are whole libraries of controversial 
divinity on the subject; Catholicism, it has been repeated to 
weariness on all sides, is based on authority, Protestantism on 
private judgment. And yet it is difficult to understand how this 
can be the principle, or one of the principles, invoked in the pre- 
sent instance. For the unrestricted exercise of their private judg- 
ment, in a direction unpleasing to the Association, is the ve 
crime charged against the Ritualists who “ desire to subvert the 
principles of the Reformation,” and the Archbishops are ae 
urged to put fresh restrictions on its exercise. And with that 
request their Graces on the whole express themselves anxious to 
comply, though they have cautiously added a remark about moral 
influence being a more suitable instrument than authority in a 
Protestant Church, which looks as if they felt some hesitation 
about the matter. At all events, it is clearly the memorialists 
rather than the Ritualists who are in this instance seeking to 
“subvert” the principle of private om ogee so it cannot be to 
that principle they are appealing. hat is more to our present 
purpose—for we are not now engaged in discussing the merits of 
the lay memorial or the episcopal reply—it would be very hard 
indeod. to show by any historical process of proof that private 
judgment is, except in a sense wholly abhorrent to the mind of 
Church Associations or Archbishops, a principle of the Reforma- 
tion at all. It would be much nearer the truth to say that it is 
a principle of the Reformation to coerce private judgment; only 
the Reformers can hardly claim exclusive credit for a system 
which had long before been extensively professed and acted upon 
by the class of religionists whom they were, in many cases, anxious 
to reform off the face of the earth altogether. We are fully 
aware of the outcry which such a statement may call forth, 
nor will we pledge ourselves to the assurance that every schoolboy 
knows its truth. But we have asserted nothing which cannot 
be proved by the most abundant evidence. To abridge a mere 
tithe of that evidence would be far to outrun our present limits, 
but a few illustrations ought to suffice to shake, if not to convince, 
the most sceptical. 

The opinions of almost all the leading Reformers, British 
or foreign, on the sacred duty of persecution, and their per- 
fectly consistent practice, whenever the opportunity occurred, 
are notorious. Luther, it is true, was condemned by Leo X. 
for maintaining that heretics ought not to be burnt; but it 
would not perhaps be unfair to assume that he was chiefly 
thinking of is own followers, who were the heretics most likely 
to incur fire and faggot just then; and, at all events, his view of 
toleration, if he ever held it, underwent considerable change after 
the Anabaptist revolt. As to other Reforming leaders, the mere 
mention of Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox will at once serve to remind 
any reader of average information how they dealt with heretical 
pravity. But it may be worth while to point out that these princi- 
ples have been no barren theories with the children any more than 
with the authors of the Reformation. We will not dwell now on 
the fierce religious code of the Pilgrim Fathers, or on the penal laws 
in Ireland. t us keep to Great Britain and to times nearer 
our own. Scotland will be allowed to be a sound Protestant 
country, if there ever was such; Mr. Buckle says it is, or was, 
shockingly “ priest-ridden,” but still the priests were of John 
Knox’s kind. Now in 1712 there was a Bill introduced into 
Parliament, and eventually passed, not for interfering with the 
establishment or prerogatives of the Presbyterian Church, but for 
relaxing somewhat the severity of the existing penal laws against 
members of the Episcopal communion ; the “ Episcopal Dissenters ” 
were to be permitted to assemble for public worship and ministra- 
tion of sacraments without molestation. That wasall. However, 
the General Assembly took alarm, and in the course of a very long- 
winded “ Representation to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” 
herself an Episcopalian, “ cannot but express,” among other things, 
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“their astonishing surprise and deep affliction to hear of such a 
Bill, offered for such a large and almost boundless toleration, not 
only threatening the overthrow of the Church, but giving a ro 
license almost ta allerrors and blasphemies (i.e. the teaching of the 
Anglican Prayer-book’, and throwing up all good discipline, to 
the dishonour of God, and the scandal and ruin of the true 
Christian religion, and the infallible disturbance of the quiet, 
and to the confusion of this Church and nation,” &c. Xe. 
Clearly the Presbyterian Church, the special depositary of the 
traditions of Calvin and John Knox, was by no means favourable 
to the principle of private judgment, unless of course it was the 
private judgment of nae Presbyterians. Let us pass from 
Seo to England about half a century later, when it was first 
proposed to relax the penal laws against Roman Catholics. The 

rotestant Association of the day, with an English nobleman at 
its head, put out in 1779 an “ Appeal to the People of England,” 


the tenor of which may be ga from the following 


-extract :— 


To tolerate Popery is to be instrumental in the perdition of immortal 
souls and of millions that only exist in the prescience of God, and is the 
direct way to provoke the vengeance of a holy and jealous God against our 
fleets and armies. Popery is not only high treason against the King and 
the State, but also high treason against God. 
Here again the principle of private judgment seems to be sub- 
mag to considerable restriction. And if we come down a little 

ter, and listen to the opinions, not of Presbyterian General 
Assemblies, or impassioned mob orators, but of grave and 
learned prelates, who were privately consulted by the Government 
of the day about Catholic Emancipation, the result will be much 
the same. The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Sumner) was indeed in 
favour of making some concessions, but only because he thought 
that in the existing state of Ireland such a course would tend to 
promote the interests of Protestantism. He begins his memo- 
randum with the observation, “As a conscientious Protestant I 
conld not make any concessions to the Roman Catholics, however 
a might seem to be required by political expediency, as long 
as I believed that such concessions would injure the Protestant or 
strengthen the Roman Catholic religion.” And he goes on to 
explain that “ as matters now stand, to remove the political dis- 
abilities would be the surest method of promoting the Reforma- 
tion.”” His brother, the Bishop of Chester, afterwards Archbishop, 
was on similar grounds opposed to the proposed measure. “ Its 
safety,’ he observes, ‘depends very much on the presumption 
that the Papal cause is a declining one, and will become so more 
and more. But such a recognition of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood is calculated to give them a new footing,” &c. Toleration, 
according to both prelates, is only so far admissible as it may be 
expected in fact to undermine the tolerated cause. We are very 
far from saying, be it remembered, that these intolerant views— 
and we could cite abundance of similar evidence—are peculiar to 
Protestant authorities. We only say that the alleged testimony 
of every schoolboy as to private judgment being a principle, or the 
principle, of the Reformation must be received with much reserve. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which it may be plausibly main- 
tained, as Roman Catholic and other writers have often insisted, 
that private judgment isa first principle of the Reformation. The 
Reformation, it is argued, broke down the principle of authority, 
and thereby gave full scope to the most unrestricted license of 
belief. Voltaire was the lineal descendant of Luther; Deism, 
Pantheism, Darwinism, and all the other advanced theological 
‘“‘isms” of the day are the natural varieties of Protestantism, and 
the common spawn of the Reformation. There is a good deal of 
force in the argument. The protest of Luther and his allies did 
certainly give a shock tothe idea of authority such as it had not 
felt for centuries ; it was not surprising that men who had broken 
loose from the great international Church which had hitherto 
dominated Europe should find their disciples breaking off, in course 
of time, from the lesser local communities substituted in its place, 
and innovating further on the doctrinal novelties which they had 
been bidden to aecept. So far our modern “isms” may fairly be 
considered the natural outbirth of the Reformation; only it must 
be borne in mind that the parentage is a wholly unconscious one. 
The Reformers, one and all, would have cursed their spiritual 
progeny, had they ever heard of it, as heartily as ever the Pope 
cursed Luther. And when we remember the anathema pronounced 
not many years ago from the platform of Exeter Hall on a recent 
work of doubtful orthodoxy, as the vilest poison ever “ vomited 
from the jaws of hell,” we need not doubt that here the Church 
Association would quite with the Reformers. In the 
only sense in which private judgment can be called a principle of 
the Reformation, it is a principle which they too execrate. 

This point has detained us so long that we can but touch very 
cursorily on one or two other possible interpretations of the 
principles supposed to be at stake. It is highly probable that, 
in talking of principles, the memorialists and the Archbishops were 
thinking of doctrines; and about the doctrines of the Reformation 
many people who are even better informed than our ideal school- 
boy will at once exclaim that there can be no mistake. At the 
risk of being considered captious or paradoxical, we are obliged 
again to interpose with an inquiry as to what are the doctrines of 
the Reformation? One such doctrine, and one only, is prominently 
put forward by the two Archbishops. The head and frontof the 
offence of the Ritualists ap to be their encouragement of 
“sacramental confession.” ar be it from us to meddle with so 
delicate a controversy ; and we are the less called upon to pronounce 
judgment when such eminent doctors disagree. All we could 


gather from the debate the other day in the Opper House of Con- 
vocation on the subject was that one bishop thought confession an 
excellent thing for young gentlemen but very dangerous for young 
ladies, while another bishop appeared. to think it might be usef 
to both sexes, and several more that it ought to be summarily 
abolished; and since then all sorts of writers have been starting 
all sorts of views about it in the Guardian. Such matters are too 
high for us. But, without pronouncing any opinion on the merits 
or demerits of the confessional, whether Anglican or Roman, we 
may be permitted to observe that its rejection cannot with his- 
torical accuracy be deseribed as a doctrine of the Reformation. 
If the Reformation generally be intended, Luther retained the 
ordinance, and it survived, we believe, for many generations in 
theory, ifnot in practice, in the Lutheran Church. If the English 
Reformation be intended, no syllable of condemnation of this 
“ Romish doctrine” is to be found in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and the old form of absolution was retained in the Prayer-book. 
We are still therefore no nearer to a discovery of the doctrines ofthe 
Reformation. 

The fact we take to be pretty much this, though we must 
content ourselves here with stating it. There was scarcely a point 
on which the Reformers were sufficiently agreed for it to be 
entitled a “ principle of the Reformation,” except of course what 
their position inevitably involved, the principle of resisting 
Rome; and there was scarcely a single doctrine which, for 
the same reason, can be correctly designated a doctrine of 
the Reformation, except one. There is, if we mistake not, 
an almost universal consensus among the leading Reformers, 
British and Foreign, and a highly respectable catena of standard 
Anglican divines from the Reformation downwards, to avouch 
the doctrine that the Pope is Antichrist. There are obvious con- 
siderations of controversial and practical convenience to account 
for this, but we are just now simply concerned with the fact. 
That the Pope is Antichrist may not unreasonably be called a 
doctrine, or even the doctrine, of the Reformation, and we much 
doubt if any second doctrine can lay claim to such high authority. 
That it isstill widely held among members of the Church Association 
is also not improbable, but neither the memorialists nor the Arch- 
bishops have once alluded to it, nor was it greatly to their purpose 
to do so. On the one hand, the doctrine has no place in the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and, on the other hand, whatever be the sins 
of the Ritualists, an excessive deference for papal authority is 
generally believed to be precisely the “ Romish error ” which they 
are least eager to adopt. Indeed Dr. Cumming has of late 
years stood almost alone im vindicating this very genuine 
principle of the Reformation, which is iast growing obsolete 
among educated men. Yet when once we get beyond it, 
we search vainly for some detail of doctrine or ritual on which 
the Reformers were not divided, except it be the duty of repress- 
ing error by the secular arm. And we suspect that a good 
many of those who in this day appeal most confidently to the 
— of the Reformation would have been treated by the 

eformers as Calvin treated Servetus. It is no new thing, after 
all, for the sepulchres of the prophets to be built by the sons of 
those who slew them, 


REPORT OF THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
operation of the Endowed Schools Act has made its report, 

and printed its minutes, but the evidence, which promises tomake 
a more than usually amusing blue-book, is still to follow. The 
upshot of the document tends to contirm the general feeling of 
impartial bystanders that, however much our Endowed Schools-may 
have wanted reform, and whatever may have been the real-nature of 
the Dissenters’ grievance which had undoubtedly much to do with 
the movement, and which had not yet grown under Mr. Miall’s,, Mr. 
Osborn Morgan’s, and Mr. Dixon’s nursing into being in itself every- 
body else’s grievance, still the Act in itself, and as explained by 
its incidents, was a grave blunder. It was a measure of the widest 
powers, served up by its promoters with the sweet sauce of 
minimizing explanations, before such a missellaneous tableful 
of guests as the first Session of a first Parliament after a drastie 
Reform Bill was likely to bring together. It was accordingly 
poe amid what an Lrishman would calla universal chorus-of 
armonious misunderstanding. The smaller knot of doctringixe 
school reformers appreciated the arbitrary powers: which its 
clauses conferred on the future- Commissioners;.and wisely held 
their tongues upon details. The larger body of quiet people who 
thought a great deal more abeut Mr. Forster’s- assurances than. 
about the interpretation of a long Act of Parliament, comforted. 
themselves with the belief that these powers were only intended:for 
the bad schools, and that when one was found todo its work satis- 
factorily, it would be merely cleaned up and mended, and not pulled. 
down to be eonstructed afresh. They were somewhat startled. 
when a list of Commissioners and:Secretary appeared, all belong- 
ing to one political party, and when they remembered what- 
some of those gentlemen had said; still Lord. Lyttelton’s was 
a name whieh carried with it assurances of judicial ime 
partiality, and they did not ceaseto hope for the best. Which. 
section proved the better prophet may be gathered from. 
the draft of the Report which Mr. Forster bas laid on the table- 
of the House of Commons, and followed up by the Bill which he- 
brought in upon Thursday night. ‘The Committeasat upon an Act. 
passed by the Government still in. office, and she: Minister who: 
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—— it was im the chair, while its composition according to 
iamentary precedent, showed a majority of one forthe Minis- 
terial majority of the House of Commons itself, ‘So, if the 
Government had had a good ease,and if the measure under review 
had secured general confidence, a would have undoubtedly 
appeared, blessing them and their Act and their Commissioners 

together, by however small a majority. What happened was 
that Mr. Forster a Report of that character, ms that two 
members of the minority prepared their en couched in very 
different terms, and that, although the Chairman’s draft was 
adopted, yet in its progress it suffered sufficient change to give it 
a colouring far from comforting to the out-and-out partisans of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners. The divisions were naturally 
numerous and close, and sometimes the friends of the Commission 
and sometimes their critics gained the advantage, but on the sum 
total a remarkable document has come to the birth. 

The Commissioners are tersely summed up in the first para- 


After careful consideration of this evidence, your Committee recommend 
that the powers of making and approving schemes, which, by the last section 
of the Act, expire at the end of this year, shall be continued, with some 
important modifications, The published opinions of some of the Commis- 
stoners on the subject of endowments have caused alarm, and have, in some 
cases, seriously impeded the harmonious action which might otherwise have 
been secured between them and the Governing Bodies of the Charities with 
which they have to deal. Their own experience, as they state, in attempti 
to work the Act, has convinced them that the country was hardly prep 
for its reception ; and it is to be regretted that some of the changes pro- 

by them, especially in the cases of certain schools, should have 
such as to hinder the hearty co-operation of those who had heretofore 
worked to render them efficient. 


It was only to be expected that the blows thus given were 
salved by the after-acknowledgment that “ much sound and good 
work” has “been done,” “many schools received new life,” and 
so forth. Every one knows that it was almost physically im- 
possible for any Commission on all the Endowed Schools of 
the country not to do some—and even extensive—good by a 
= course of remodelling, exercised over a wide area of subjects. 

remarkable thing is thatthe Minister who evoked Bill and 
Commission should be driven to make himself the mouthpiece of 
a judgment so decisive on the words and deeds of his own nominees, 
concluding with the promise of “more clearly defined powers,” 
or, in plain , that their wings are for the future to be 
clipped. This part of the Report, at all events, shows that those 
sections of society who were alarmed or alienated by the policy 
of the Commissioners were neither fanatics, reactionaries, nor 
abettors of proved corruption. The Committee goes on to pro- 
pose certain modifications in the working details of the Bill, in- 
volving powers to the Commissioners or the Educational 
Department of amending schemes on the representation of in- 
terested persons, which, strange to say, found no place in the 
Act. At the same time, the period during which any scheme is 
to be before Parliament is enlarged from forty days to two 
months, “and that such period shall be within the same Session.” 
It is also recommended that no scheme should be laid before Par- 
liament unless a petition should have been laid before the de- 
partment to that effect from the governing body, the municipal 
corporation, or twenty ratepayers. A pro to secure the 
attention of Parliament, by throwing the executive the 
responsibility of moving the schemes, was lost by the Cheirman’s 
casting vote. 

The Report continues to recommend an extension of the 3 

sub-section of the $th section of the Act, which “ excludes from the 
Act all endowed schools, not being grammar schools, in receipt of 
the Parliamentary Grant for Elementary Education,” and in com- 
Pliance with the 75th section of the Education Act 
ef 1870, which “provides that schemes may be made by the 
Education Department for suck schools, on the initiative of their 
Governing Bedies ”— 
That the same ‘procedure shall be applied to all elementary endowments, 
not being grammar schools, of which the anmual income does not execed 
rool, And your Committee would further recommend that the Education 
Department should undertake the inspection of such schools, though not in 
receipt of any Parliamentary Grant, and that power should at once be given 
to the Governing Bodies to obarge such fees as may be approved by the 
Education Department. 


The Gemmittee further recommends that 
the words of Sect. 11 of the Act should, in any amending measure, be 
understood to provide that, in any scheme relating to any endowment, due 
regard sh«ll be paid to the educational iaterests of persons of the same 
class in life as that of the,persons who, atthe commencement of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, were benctited thereby. 
And thet 

The Commissioners should be-enabled to retain an ecclesiastical officer as 
ex officio Governor, if such an appointment is directed by the eriginal in- 
Strument of foundation. 

The Committee then reaches the knotty question of the pre- 
servation of Denomizational education inschools which were clearly 
set yp by their founders or legislators with a specific religious 


character which hes continued wnrepealed and in practice. The | 


No candid critic can now say that this powerful class has not 
a justification for its complaint after the Committee has proposed 
to amend the section by the insertion of the words— 

“ Any educational endowment originally given to charitable uses since 

the passing of the Act 1 Will. & Mary, c. 18, commonly called the Tolerati on 
Act, if by the express terms of the original instrument of foundation or of 
the statutes or regulations made by the founder, er under his authority, im 
his lifetime, or within 50 years after his death (which terms have been 
ma 0! Ov or majo 0 ‘sons 
in the school, or the scholars educated by the endowment, shall be menybers 
of a particular church, sect, or denomination.” 
Other amendments more strongly embodying the grievance felt 
in the working of this clause had been lost by the Chairman's 
casting vote, after which Mr. Forster himself moved the words 
which we have quoted, and then the Committee rejected further 
amendments framed in a more decidedly Denominational spirit. 
We are not concerned with these, except to observe that we think 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach had something to say for himself in his 
motion to omit the limitation of the Toleration Act. It may be 
said that befure that Act no man would have endowed a school 
on any other terms except conformity with the Established 
Church, But, on the other hand, no one would have endowed a 
school at all except with the desire that the doctrines of that Church 
should flourish. ‘The money of Nonconformists, we make uo doubt 
went to institutions now represented by the flourishing collezes of 
which the Dissenters are so justly proud, while the funds poured 
by Roman Catholics into Douay and St. Omer have been repaid 
with interest by the State in the shape of Maynooth. No one can 
doubt the equity of further mitigation of the 1gth section con- 
tained in the following provision :— 

The attention of your Committee has been drawn to the incidence of 
Sect. 25 upon cases in which, while the terms of the original foundation 
fail to bring the endowment within Sect. 19 of the Act, recent endowments 
of at least equal value in the form of buildings or other property, have been 
added, in the belief that the endowment was attached to a particulor de- 
nomination. In these cases your Committee think that the scheme should 
me for the continuance of the religious instruction o! the scholars 

longing to such denomination. 


The Report, after further regulating the jurisdiction of the 
Charity Commissioners, and defining that appeals under Section 
39 should be to a purely legal tribunal, hits another blot in the 
recommendation that 

By the schemes of the Commissioners powers are given to Governing 
Bodies to alter trom time to time, as they think fit, the religious instruction. 
It appears undesirable and unfair to the scholars and their parents Uhat the 
character of it should be changed without full and ample notice; and your 
Committee recommend that atter it shall have been once laid down by the 
Governing Body, no change, in substance, shall be made without a year’s 
notice. 

The Committee declined to commit itself to the wish that the 
House should take up the dropped portion of the Bill of 1869. 
touching inspection, examination, and a Central Council, and 
wound up its report with the recommendation to continue the 
sey of the Commissioners fur three years, with power to the 

ivy Council to add one or two more. We regret and are sur- 
prised to see that a paragraph moved by Mr. Powell—ihrat 

“It is inexpedient that members ef Governing Bodies of grammar 
schools, or schovls of equivalent rank, more cevoted to modern science er 
technical instruction, be chosen by direct vote of the ratepayers ; and where 
any members are so elected the principle of cumulative voting cught to be 
auopted, as in the case of school boards” — 


should have been lost by the Chairman's casting vote on a strictly 

arty division, which mustered Mr. Forster, Sir T. Acland, Mr. 
cS Shuttleworth, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. Trevelyan among 
the Noes. Another division, which swept two of the Oppesition 
into the Government ranks, rejected a recommendation moved by 
Mr. Welby, to refer to a Select Committee next year the question 
which has really :created the fundamental difference between the 
Act of 1869 and the scheme of the Yew Inquiry Com- 
mission—namely, the desirability of local Boards to bring specific 
knowledge of facts to bear upon the rigorous action of abstract 

The Bill which Mr. Forster has brought in in eonsequence of this 
Report will of course be the re‘lex of its recommendations. 
Whatever may be the changes to which it may be subjected 
during its progress through the two Houses, we may be certain 
that they will not be in the direction of letting the Comaussion 
off on more easy terms than those to which they tind themselves 
subjected by a Committee of the House of Commons, appointed on 
‘the motion of their own nominator. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 
Tis satisfactory to know that we have at least got a fleet 
‘which is capable of being looked at by a foreign visitor on a 
fine day at the anchorage of Spithead. Perhaps, one might say, 
the newest, and in design the mest powerful, of our slips nar 


19th section of the Act was .at the time presumed to meet the | hardly be discernible by an umpractised eye. The great feature of 
uity of the:case,.and no doubt it has done se in the opinion | the naval review seems to have been, as it used to be, bunting. 


ofthe more advanced schools;.bat interpreted as its terms were | The five-masted ironclads are su 
by the legal authorities on whom the Commission relied, it has | for this kind of decoration, but 


been considered -by the persons most directly aflected to have 
failed in that which they.at all events supposed it to have 


ior to older ships in capacity 
flag that braved a thousand 
ears the battle and the breeze must have encountered a new and 
ormidable difficulty in displaying itself from an unmasted turret- 
ship. Beauty is a conventional idea, and national taste has already. 
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‘been so far educated that reporters of the naval review are able to 
find “ picturesqueness” in the Agii and Northumberland, 
although they are eloquently silent as regards the personal 
appearance of the Devastation. The Shah cannot have any 
preconceived ideas as to naval architecture, and therefore he 
may have been able to judge the fleet at Spithead on the eer 
ciple of handsome is that handsome does. He could at least 
—— the strength of the sides and power of the guns of the 

ips which he visited, and he would probably think that capa- 
bility for attack and defence is more important in a war-ship than 
a talent for looking pretty on a holiday. Yet, although the guest 
may have been content with what he saw, the hosts inevitably 
measure the present by the past. The turret-ships have not even 
yards that can be manned, and they are about as useless at a 
review as a gentleman of eminent scientific or literary attainments 
who cannot dance is at a ball. If only we could be quite sure 
that the turret-ships would under all circumstances be useful, we 
should not so much mind confessing that they are not ornamental. 
There was a saying of a famous man that he could not fiddle, but 
could make of a small city a t nation, and it pleases many 
Englishmen to say, or rather to think, something like this of 
themselves. But if we despise amenities, and take our stand on 
practical utility, it would be satisfactory to feel sure that our 
turret-ships can not only fight but swim. An “old woman’s 
cruise” between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, however 
agreeable to the feelings of landsmen, is not much of a test of the 
ey qualities of a fleet. 

e have still a wooden fleet which can fire salutes and dress 
itself in bunting, and the ships which first welcomed the Shah 
bear names which will be remembered even when every timber of 
those ships has perished. The Asia is a two-decked ship pierced 
for eighty-four guns. She carried the flag of Admiral Codrington 
when that “ untoward event ” the battle of Navarino was brought 
off. ang | chosen for flagship in the Mediterranean, we may 
presume that she was considered a fine specimen of her class in 
the year 1827, when a combined fleet of English, French, and 
Russian ships did their best to destroy that Turkish navy which 
in later years England has done her best to re-establish. The 
history of this battle of Navarino is not altogether encouraging 
to naval officers. Admiral Codrington and his men did what they 
considered to be a good day’s work. A report went home to the 
Duke of Clarence, who was at that time Lord High Admiral, and 
he being only a plain sailor, was vastly pleased with what he 
read, and he went immediately to King George IV., told him 
that Admiral Codrington had behaved like a Trafalgar captain as 
he was, and his crew had behaved like British seamen, and 
obtained from His Majesty promotions and decorations and sent 
them off to the Mediterranean squadron without delay. But then the 
politicians took the matter up; a change of Ministry occurred, and 
after considerable discussion it was concluded that the King in his 
speech to Parliament should describe the battle of Navarino as an 

untoward event.’ Shortly afterwards a pretext was found for 
recalling Sir Edward Codrington from his command. However, 
it was generally-felt that he had been badly treated; and naval 
officers may at least draw from his case the inference that the 
country, although it may be temporarily misled for party pur- 
poses, will in the long run do them justice. Thus the Asa is a 
relic of a time when os and Russia fought together against 
Turkey. The Duke of Wellington, a much younger ship, will be 
best remembered as having carried the flag of Sir Charles 
Napier when England and Turkey fought together against 
Russia. This ship was one of the finest imens of the 
class of screw three-deckers, and she exemplifies a style of 
shipbuilding which was superseded at the moment when 
it seemed to have attained perfection. The Donegal is an 
bog fine specimen of the class of screw two-deckers, and 
she, like the Duke of Wellington, became useless, except for orna- 
mental purposes, while still a new and splendid ship. She 
inherits her name from one of the numerous prizes of the French 
war. The original Donegal was called while Frenchmen owned 
her Hoche. She carried the pendant of a squadron destined to 
land troops in Ireland in 1 i hdd and she was captured in the Bay 
of Donegul by Sir John Warren. She did guod service to her 
captors under her new name, and when she was worn out that 
name was given to a new ship, in order to remind Englishmen 
that their fathers outaitel successfully against Irish re- 
bellion, backed by French hostility. The other ships which 
first saluted the Shah were the St. Vincent, a sailing three- 
decker, whose name commemorates at once a skilful seaman 
and his principal exploit, and the Victory. It may not 
perhaps be unseasonable to quote from a book lately published a 
new version of a familiar story. Sir Edward Codrington, as we 
have said, was a Trafalgar captain, and, being married, he of 
course wrote to his wife an account of what he saw and what 
he did at sea :— 

I suppose no man ever before’saw such a sight so clearly as I did, or 
rather as we did, for I called all my lieutenants up to see it. After passing 
Santa Anna dismasted, and her opponent the Royal Sovereign little better, 
on our larboard side, besides three of our ships and some of those of the 
enemy all lumped together on our starboard bow, we passed close to the 
Victory, Indomptable (French), Téméraire, and Bucentaure (French), all 
abreast or aboard each other, each firing her broadside and boarding the 
other at the same time. In this situation the two French ships were soon 
settled ; but as we were the only ship thereabouts not firing, we were the 
| people who could have a distinct uninterrupted view of that grand 

awful scene. 


Thus wrote the captain of the Orion nine days after the battle 


which be describes. His account of the bad weather which 
followed the battle is even more impressive. He was, with his 
disabled ship, in charge of still more disabled prizes, which he 
was endeavouring to save, while it was difficult enough to save 
his own ship in the tremendous gales. For a succession of days 
they had seen neither sun nor moon nor stars, when suddenly a 
smali break in the sky revealed a few stars, heralding that partial 
shift of wind which just enabled the Orion to creep out from the 
near danger of the lee shore. Those stars were Orion’s belt. 

So much for the navy of the past. The navy of the present 
continues the salute with monster guns, protected by massive 
walls of iron. The Royal Sovereign, one of the earliest turret- 
ships, bears a name which was made illustrious at Trafalgar. 
She could alone have destroyed the allied fleet in that battle, 
and perhaps she could have saved herself in the bad weather 
which followed it, and — she could not. Anyhow we 
would rather fight in her than cruise in her. The Glatton 
embodies one great improvement in naval warfare, and she pre- 
serves the memory of another. The original Glatton had been an 
East Indiaman; she was bought into the Royal Navy, and was, 
we believe, the first ship armed to any considerable extent with 
carronades, which at the outbreak of hostilities with France 
were a new and valuable invention. The carronade was a short 
gun of large bore, which threw a heavier shot than the lon 
gun, without being itself so heavy. It was of course only usefu 
at close quarters, and the Glatton, being a small ship of modest 
demeanour, tempted a squadron of French frigates to come within 
her range, and mauled them terribly before they could get away. 
It will be well if the new Gilatton answers the expectations 
of her designers equally well. The difficulty of modern 
shipbuilders lies in the attempt to combine qualities which 
are almost incompatible. A reporter eloquently says that the 
“ harbour ironclads ” at Spithead are about the ugliest things that 
were ever built, but also the most to be dreaded. Although 
ill favoured, they are the most satisfactory sight that can be seen at 
Spithead, because they are thoroughly fitted for the work = 
have todo. The problem of building sea-going men-of-war sti 
presents great difficulties, but it has for some time been manifest 
that we could not do wrong in building turret-ships for coast de- 
fence. The progress of the rival arts of shipbuilding and gun- 
making is, indeed, inconveniently fast. Already the Vanguard, 
which is named after Nelson’s tlag-ship at the Nile, has fallen 
into the rear. The Agincourt may in a few years be as completely 
superseded as the armour of the soldiers who fought with 
King Henry V. on St. Crispin’s day, and for nearly the 
same reason. When once it appears that armour cannot keep 
out shot, the progress is likely to be short towards abolish- 
ing armour altogether. At present, however, we are 
endeavouring to make our armour stronger, and the Devasta- 
tion represents the furthest point in this direction that has 
been attained. It is said that a ship which was built for the 
Prussians could sink any ship in the world except the Devastation, 
which could sink her. Among the strongest of the broadside 
ironclads is one which we have called the Sultan, as a partial 
atonement to the Turks for the “ untoward event” of Navarino. 
Among the weakest is the Zealous,a wooden ship, iron-plated, 
whose name recalls a characteristic incident. Just before 
the battle of the Nile, Nelson hailed Captain Hood of the 
original Zealous, and asked him whether he thought there was 
water to pass inside the French line. “I don’t know, sir,” 
was the answer, “but with your permission I'll stand in and 
try.” The combined skill and daring of captains like Hood 
enabled admirals like Nelson to perform what a few years 
before would have been deemed impossibilities. After all, when 
we have done our utmost in ships and guns, we must come back 
to the only sure ground of trust, which is the quality of our men. 
We are spending money liberally, and, speaking generally, it is 
spent judiciously. We are obliged to keep abreast of the world, 
or, if possible, rather before it, even in a line of progress which 
may not be distinct improvement. We are sure at any rate to do 
right in increasing the number and power of our guns and the 
speed of our ships, and in giving the best possible training to 
our seamen. The more we study our naval history, the more 
clearly we shall see that victories have been chiefly due to the 
skill gained by constant practice upon the sea. So much is certain ; 
and ior the rest we must trust our country’s fortune, remembering 
that in her darkest hours the clouds have broken and the stars 
have shone. 


ZANZIBAR AND BLOOMSBURY. 


A= the Parliamentary papers of the week we have come 

across one which seems to us to deserve notice, not only on 
its own account, but as a remarkable illustration of the strange 
confusion of mind under which the Government seems to labour 
in regard to questions of economical administration. A familiar 
proverb warns us that parsimony and wastefulness may be found 
together, and we have here a striking instance of the combination. 
On the one hand we have the Zanzibar Mail contract, upon which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer insists upon throwing away 
11,000/. a year in order to get himself or some of his subordinates 
out of a foolish scrape. On the other, we have the answer of the 
Treasury to a recommendation of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. It appears that an application has lately been made to 
the Trustees by the different classes of officials in the Museum for 
an increase of salaries, Everybody is painfully aware that of late 
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years prices have risen, and the value of money has diminished, 
and many of the salaries in the British Museum were fixed at 
their present scale as far back as 1837. Great changes have 
taken place in the course ofa quarter of a century. The cost of 
living has greatly increased, and in almost all ranks of life wages 
and salaries have gone up too; and it is only natural that the officials 
of the Museum should feel the pinch. They have always been 
indifferently paid, considering the qualifications required from 
them, and their ay ge contrasts unfavourably in this respect 
with that of clerks in other Government offices. The Trustees 
referred the memorials of the different sets of officials to 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Derby, Lord Stanhope, Lord H. Lennox, Lord Acton, Mr. Wal- 
le, and Mr. Disraeli. The Sub-Committee state that they were 
informed that, “owing to the insufficiency of the salaries, the 
slowness of their progressive rise, and the lowness of their 
maximum,” the Museum was losing and would continue to lose 
‘its best men, Several valuable and promising officials were 
mentioned who had found better paid employment elsewhere, or 
-who were known to be seeking it, and it was added that others 
were only held back by the hope that some improvement might 
‘be made in their position. These assistants were anxious to 
retain their connexion with the Museum, but they felt it impos- 
‘sible that they could remain on such poor salaries as were at 
jpresent assigned to them. These representations appear to have 
made a strong impression on the Sub-Committee, and they came 
to the conclusion that the evil was really a grave one, and that 
the only remedy would be to establish “a scale of remuneration 
which will not only induce well-qualified men to enter the 
Museum, but will hold out such a prospect for the future as may 
induce them to remain in the service of the Trustees.” They go 
on to explain in detail the importance of having a competent and 
experienced staff. The duties of assistants vary according to the 
departments to which they are attached, but they must all be men 
who have received a liberal education, and who know several lan- 
fusges in addition to their special departmental qualifications. 
he work of the Museum is of such a nature that it is impor- 
tant to have the “wa grades filled by men who have been 
trained in the establishment. The keepers of departments have 
to discharge arduous and responsible duties. They have the care 
and cust y of the collections, and have to see that they are kept 
abreast of the scientific researches of the day, and that the objects 
in the collections are rly described, classified, and preserved. 
It is obvious that work of this kind demands high scientitic attain- 
ments; but the as must be something more than men of 
science. They must be men of business also. They have a great 
many administrative functions to perform, and assistants and 
attendants to look after. It will be understood, therefore, that 
men possessing the necessary qualifications for these offices are not 
to be picked up every day. Accordingly the Sub-Committee re- 
commended additions to the salaries of the officials of the Museum 
amounting in all to some 2,700/. a year to begin with, and 
reaching at the end of a few years a maximum of 5,700/. 
» The Report of the Sub-Committee was unanimously adopted by 
# general meeting of the Trustees, with a supplemental recom- 
mendation that 200/. should be added to the joint salary of the 
—— Librarian and Secretary. These resolutions were for- 
warded to the Treasury, who returned a curt reply that “ My 
Lords” regretted that they “would not feel warranted in ac- 
ceding to any alteration in the present scale of salaries.” 
It will be observed that the answer of the Treasury sweeps aside 
en bloc all the recommendations of the Trustees. There is no 
attempt at discriminating between the different sets of officials, no 
partial concession of their claims, nor even the faintest hint that 
at any future time those claims will be more favourably consi- 
paw 4 The officers of the Museum are given to understand that the 
present scale of salaries, some of which were fixed more than thirty- 
tive years ago, must remain unchanged, and that if they desire 
advancement they must seek it beyond the walls of the Museum. 
In order fully to —— the reply of the Treasury, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the authority of a proposal endorsed by the 
Trustees of the Museum, the governing body of the institution, who 
are responsible for the care and management of the collections, and 
are best fitted to form an opinion on such a question as this. In 
making their recommendations the Trustees do not speak vaguely 
or at random. They point outthe demoralizing influence exercised 
on the officers of the Museum by the insufficiency of their sala- 
ries. “Men,” they observe, “cannot do their work satisfactorily 
if they are watching for the chances of preferment elsewhere. 
The interests of the Museum have suffered and will continue to 
suffer from this cause until the Trustees are in a position to offer 
such remuneration as will secure and retain the services of 
the most efficient men.” It seems to us pa Page. from such 
@ quarter, this is a very serious warning. The governing body 
of the Museum, consisting of distinguished public men who, it 
must be assumed, have weighed their words, and who have the 
best opportunities of knowing the truth of what they assert, inti- 
mate that the interests of the establishment are suffering in con- 
sequence of the i uate scale of salaries now in force. Yet 
the Treasury pass this by as if of no consequence whatever. It is 
uite clear that if the Trustees are fit to man the Museum, 
ey are fit to form a judgment on a question of this kind; and 
the rejection of their bass by the Treasury is tantamount to a 
declaration of want of confidence in the managers of that irstitu- 


tion. Nobody, of course, would suggest that the Treasury should 
have no choice as to 


adopting recommendations proceeding from 


the Trustees. It is indispensable that the Treasury should have 
supreme control over the items of the Estimates; but it might at 
least be expected that this control would be exercised with some 
regard to the deliberate opinions of those who are immediately 
responsible for the administration of a great national establish- 
ment. The Treasury does not enter into any discussion of the 

uestion with the Trustees, or offer any compromise. It settles 
the whole affair offhand with a sharp and peremptory No. We 
venture to think that neither the Trustees nor the officers of the 
Museum deserve to be treated in this way, and the effect which 
has already been produced on that institution is on every ground 
to be regretted. 

For our own part, we have no sympathy with those who think 
that the Government of a great country should always make a point 
of being particularly free and open-handed with its money, and 
should not look too narrowly into items of expenditure. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the first duties of a Government to keep jealous 
watch over —— and to study economy in every depart- 
ment. Even the richest country contains a vast number of poor 

eople who have to contribute to its revenues, and who suffer 
rom even a slight increase of taxation. There is no analo 
between the liberality of a private person and the liberality of a 
State, for the obvious reason that in the one casea man is spend- 
ing his own money, while in the other case the Government is 
spending the money of other people. Consequently, what might be 

enerosity in an individual becomes extravagance in a Ministry. 
There is only one justification for spending public money, and 
that is that an adequate return is obtained for it. This is the 


‘test to which we would reduce every item of national 


expenditure. There is no earthly reason why the State 
should buy things which it does not want, or ay 4 up 
establishments which are of no use to it, or why it should 
ney more than a fair market price either for goods or services. 

here is nothing shabby in looking into expenditure and 
seeing that for every sixpence laid out there is value received. 
In the present instance the Chancellor of the Exchequer is quite 
entitled to insist that economy shall be observed in the manage- 
ment of the British Museum ; indeed he is bound to do so. But then 
comes the old question, What is economy? In defending his pet 
Zanzibar contract, Mr. Lowe remarked that a liberal policy was the 
wisest and truest policy,and accordingly he gave the Union Company 
11,000/. a year more than they had first bargained for, But the real 
test is whether this is the lowest rate at which the Government could 
secure the efficient performance of the contract; and this is the 
question which the Select Committee will have to examine. The 
same test may be applied to the state of affairs in Bloomsbury. 
Can an efficient statf be obtained at the present scale of salaries ? 
The Trustees assert that it cannot, that good men are constantly 
being drawn away from them, that those who remain are dissatisfied 
and unsettled, and looking out for chances elsewhere, and that the 
whole establishment is gradually becoming demoralized. It is quite 
clear that the sort of men who are wanted for the Museum are not to 
be found in abundance, and that even if men could be found at 
low salaries to discharge the mere routire duties of the place, it 
would in the end be more profitable to pay a little more in order 
to secure the services of men who are capable of rising above 
routine work, and of promoting the interests of learning and 
science. The British Museum is an establishment by itself. Its 
officers belong to a peculiar class, possessing special qualifications, 
and it is difficult to imagine any public department to which it 
would be more unwise to epply a grudging and pinching parsi- 
mony. If it should turn out that the Government have 11,000l. 
to spare on the Zanzibar contract, they will be in a position to 
grant the application of the Trustees of the British Museum for 
a small fraction of that sum. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


Leal the same story might be told about the proceed- 
ings at Drury Lane up to this moment as about those at 
Covent Garden, narrated in our last number. Nota single new or 
unfamiliar work has hitherto been given at Her Majesty's Opera ; 
but in compensation various singers have appeared, who, although 
unknown here even by name, have, with more or less good reason, 
acquired some sort of distinction abroad. Mr. Mapleson was less 
liberal in his early promises than Mr. Gye. Three out of four 
“ novelties” advertised in his prospectus are no novelties at all, . 
unless well-worn operas become novelties on account of the simple 
fact that certain of the dramatis persone are to be newly cast. 
La Favorita has been familiar here ever since it was produced by 
Mr. Lumley at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847, on the first night 
in the first year of the opposition at Covent Garden—when 
Signor Gardoni made his début in London as Fernando, and Madlle. 
Sanchioli, also a stranger, was the Leonora. How thoroughly 
amateurs are acquainted with every scene and phrase of Dinorah 
(Le Pardon de Piéermel) need scarcely be told. Brought out in its 
Italian dress, and with its new title, at the Royal Italian Opera 
(1859), under the superintendence of Meyerbeer himself, who took 
an active part in the rehearsals, it has ever been one of the most 
pular, as it is undoubtedly one of the most original, of Meyer- 
r’s lyric dramas, holding its own even against the Huguenots, 
@ composition of a very different order, and its composer’s admitted. 
masterpiece. Nor has the Mignon of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
always acceptable when Madlle. Christine Nilsson assumes the soem 
of the heroine—so unlike in some instances and so like in others 
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to the real Mignon of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister—any more claim 
to be styled a “novelty” than the other pieces enumerated. 
The only absolute novelty spoken of by the director of Her 
Majesty’s Opera is a umous work by Balfe. The libretto is 
founded upon one of Walter Scott’s Tales of the Crusaders, which 
Mr. Mapleson announces with a conglomerate title in two lan- 

s—“ Il Talismano ; or, the Knight of the Leopard.” That Balfe, 
who, from the Siege of Rochelle (1835), the Maid of Artois (1836), 
founded on the Manon Lescaut of Abbé Prevost, the first and only 
opera composed by an English musician for the celebrated Malibran, 
down to the Bohemian Girl, the Rose of Castille, and their some- 
what less vigorous successors, played for many years the part 
which, according to the expression of Jules eile, Alexandre 
Dumas (pére) played in another way—that of “ le grand amuseur”— 
had nearly finished an opera upon which he set great price, was 
widely rumoured in musical circles. If Sir Michael Eosta has 
consented, as is stated, to supply everything wanting to com- 
plete the work, it will be doubly welcome; for though Balfe 
was by no means a great composer, he unquestionably held his 
place, even when Vincent Wallace came to contest it—not to 
speak of Sir Julius Benedict an¢ Mr. G. A. Macfarren, more 


age musicians than either of them. It is hoped then that | 


r. Mapleson may be enabled to redeem his pledge, and that the 


Talismano will positively be forthcoming, more especially as: | 
Madlle. Christine Nilsson is to sustain the chief character—Edith | 


Plantagenet. The final clause in the prospectus, referring to 
Les deux Journées (“ Le due Giornate,” or the “ Wassertrager,” a3 
the Germans cail it)—“ the production of which, last season, created 
so much satisfaction in musical circles as to induce the director 
to repeat the opera, if the other important arrangements will 


permit”—is amusing. The compliment to Cherubini, and to those | 


who hold with Beethoven that Cherubini was one of the greatest 


of dramatic composers, is doubtful. And then it may be asked, | 


what are “the other important arrangements ”? 
To more than these promises Mr. Mapleson has not committed 


himself, but, like Mr. Gye, in default of novelty, is content to fall | 


back upon the repertory conveniently at hand. This, although, 
through circumstances unnecessary to explain, not so varied as 
that of Mr. Gye, who for many years bas been supreme con- 
troller of one particular theatre, is sufficiently large, and on 
the whole up to the present moment good use has been made 
of it. Mr. Mapleson, it must be admitted, possesses a company 
efficient at all pdints, a fine orchestra, an excellent chorus, and in 
Sir Michael Costa the most skilful and experienced of operatic 
conductors. It would be difficult to imagine anything more satis- 
factory than the ensemble (to use a French word for which we 
have no English equivalent), obtained by the sagacity and scrupu- 
lous vigilance of this admirable chief, who seems to know every 
— by heart, and is watchful over the minutest details. The 
rase “ facile princeps” may unhesitatingly be applied to Sir 
ichael Costa, who has earned his right to Re by long perseverance 
and rare natural endowments, combined with that rigid enforce- 
ment of discipline which is no less indispensable to the command 
a body of musicians than to that of a regiment of soldiers. 
From the list of Mr. Mapleson’s principal singers this year we 
miss the name of Madlle. Marie Marimon, who, on her first ap- 
pearance, created an impression so extracrdinary that it is ait 
cult to account for its weakening and weakening as time went on. 
That such was the case, however, is not to be denied, and we can 
only attribute it to a strongly pronounced mannerism, which, 
attached to all her performances, made one performance ap- 
so like another that, despite her singular ability in a 
special direction, even those who at the first were her 
warmest admirers became more and more indifferent. “ Very 
clever and brilliant,” everybody said—but really, at last, 
no one cared much about it. The other acknowledged 
favourites of Her Majesty’s Opera—including among the ladies 
Madlle. ‘Tietjens, Madame Christine Nilsson, Madame ‘Trebelli- 


‘Bettini, and last, not least, Madlle. Ilma di Murska (absent last 


yn) among the ntlemen, Signors Mongini, Campanini, 
ancelli, Rinaldini, Rota, Mendioroz, Agnesi, Borella, not to 
name the minor satellites—have all mppeaaed. In addition to these, 
Mr. Mapleson, like the director of the rival theatre in Bow Street, 
has tried experiments with strange singers, or at least singers 
strange to this country; and, on the whole, with proportionate 
success. In his prospectus the Drury Lane manager assures us 
that the merits of the new artists he has engaged “ justify him 
in confidently subjecting them to the severe ordeal” of *‘ being 

mted to the patrons of Her Majesty's Opera.” This, at first 
sight, would not, in the eyes of connoisseurs, signify a great deal, 


seeing that, for the most part, frequenters of the Italian Opera are | 


not universally ed as over-subtle judges. The talk about a 
“double company,” moreover, is somewhat grandiloquent; while 
that about the “production of this great work,” referring to the 
Talismano of Balte, of which no one, Sir Michael Costa perhaps 
excepted, just now knows anything, seems a trifle overstrained. 

Mr. Mapleson may be congratulated on more than one 
of his new acquisitions. Signor Medini, who appeared on the first 
night of the season as the Duke of Ferrara, in Lucrezia Borgia, 
has a fine bass voice, and is an actor of considerable intelligence. 
He has, however, a tendency to force his voice, and thus 
9g a imperils his intonation. This was not only remarked 
in ja Borgia, but in other operas. Madlle. Ostave Torriani 
enjoys the advantages of youth and a prepossessing appearance ; 
but these did not enable her to do entire justice to the part of 
Gilda (Rigoletto), a part in which we have seen so many 


distinguished artists, from Madame Bosio to Madame Adelina Patti 
and Madlle. Emma Albani. Madille. Torriani is at present 
inexperienced as an actress, while as a singer, though her voice 
is young and fresh, she has much to learn and as much 
to unlearn. In the same opera, and on the same occasion, another 
stranger, Signor Del Puente, a barytone, appeared. The character 
assigned to him was Rigoletto. His voice possesses a certain 
marked individuality, but his method of delivery is not always 

recisely legitimate, and therefore not always precisely agreeable. 
Nevertheless, though far from being a Ronconi (the Rigoletto par 
excellence), Signor Del Puente has unquestionable ability; and 
notwithstanding his wont to make more than is demanded out of 
every situation and position, there is enough in all he does to 
encourage the belief that one day he may achieve excellence, both 
in the histrionic and vocal departments of his calling. Another 
newcomer, Madile. Justine Macvitz, with a pleasing contralto 
voice, looks pretty, sings very well, and acts with liveliness—in 
short, is a more than acceptable Maddalena. Last and least, a 
Signor Pro impersonates the spadassin Sparafucile, in a manner 
to cause regret for the absence of Signor Foli—not to name the 
Sparafucile of Sparafuciles, Signor Tagliafico. Madlle. Macvitz 
shortly afterwards, Madame Trebelli being indisposed, was cast 
for Azucena in the Trovatore, and Signor Del Puente for the in- 
comprehensible Conte di Luna—both making a step in advance, 
auguring well for their future career. 

Another newcomer, Madlle. Alwina Valeria, an Englishwoman, 
(or at least an American), we believe, who studied first at the 
Royal Academy of Music under Mr. Wallworth, and then took 
lessons from Signor Arditi, made her first —— on our 

Anglo-Italian stage, as the Lady Enrichetta of Flotow’s terribly 
hackneyed Martha. Madile. Valeria, notwithstanding the manifest 
| disadvantage of coming immediately after Madlle. ima di Murska 
in the same part, achieved a fair success, and won the stereotyped 
| encore in “Qni sola vergin rosa,” for which she substituted, in 
| accordance with prevalent custom, Moore's “ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” A sillier custom, when Italian opera is in question, could 
| scarcely be imagined. We are aware that Madame Adelina Patti 

set the example by introducing “Home, Sweet Home” after 
the encore which usually follows whatever other irrelevant 
| piece she may happen to sing in the Lesson scene of the 

Barbiere; but great artists should be copied in their perfect 

achievements, not in their unaccountable eccentricities. Madlle. 

Valeria, who has been in Italy, and has sung at concerts in 

England, was a débutante on the London operatic boards. More 

credit is therefore due to her for the favourable impression 
| she created. Her voice is good in the higher tones of its 
register, and is in a certain degree flexible; but it still 
lacks cultivation, which, so far as we are able to judge, only 
the most diligent and methodical study can bring. ‘The first 
representation of La Favorita, besides introducing Madlle. Tietjens 
in a part she had never previously essayed in London, 
brought forward a new tenor, Signor Antonio Aramburo, 
who, if we may believe the official prospectus, has already made 
the tour of Italy, Sicily, and Spain. A new tenor, supposing 
him possessed of voice and capabilities, is a rara avis; and, like 
a new soprano, has always the chance, to employ the language 
of operatic critics, of “taking the town by storm.” Signor 
Aramburo, however, took nothing “by storm.” That he has a 
good voice is undeniable, and that he has in a great measure 
learned how to use it is equally beyond question; and this was 
shown by his delivery of the famous air, “ Angiol d’ amore,” in 
the last act. Wherever dramatic energy or dramatic expression 
is required Signor Aramburo was sadly deficient; and the 
great scene in which Fernando reproaches the King with the 
, indignity thrust upon him under the simulated form of honour 
left him powerless. It was, in truth, entirely beyond his capacity. 
Whether the fact of Mario, among all representatives of Fernando. 
incomparable, being in the house to a great degree intimidated 
Signor Aramburo it is not easy to say; but that he is capable 
of much better things than he achieved on the evening to which 
we refer has been exemplitied on more than one occasion, and on 
none more convincingly than the other night, when he appeared 
as Pollio (to the Norma of Madlle. Tietjens), by his manly bear- 
| ing and vigorous though unexaggerated singing, like Tamberlik 
| before him, almost rendering that most insipid of dramatic per- 

sonages acceptable. Signor Castelmary, another new barytone- 
| bass, who made his first appearance as Mephistopheles, in Faust, 

did not create a very lively impression. He gave a more than 
' usually grotesque delineation of the character, and sazg in a style 
hardly less grotesque. Nevertheless this gentleman has unques- 
tionable ability, as was subsequently evinced by his impersonation 
| of Lothario in DMignon. Of the other new comers—Signors 
Cantoni, Collini, and Catalani, the last of .whom appeared on 
Saturday as Mephistopheles—we prefer speaking on another o¢ca- 
sion. With these the list of Mr. Mapleson’s most recent engage- 
ments closes. He has not been quite so fortunate as Mr. Gye, 
who at least can boast of M. Maurel. ; 

There are no more remarks to offer about Mr. Mapleson’s new 
singers, and we have merely to add that the old ones have, as usual, 
done good service to his establishment. About Madlle. Tietjens 
as Lucrezia Borgia, Semiramide, Leonora (J? Trovatore), Valentine 
(Les Huguenots), and Norma, it will suffice to say that now, as. 
of recent years, she maintains her position as the legitimate 
successor of Giulia Grisi. This great attist has added another 
character to her already extensive repertory—namely, that of 
Leonora in Donizetti's Favorita; and though it might have been 
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thought that she attempted it some years too late, it is pleasant 
to record that she achieved a complete success, and that her third 
Leonora—and last, unless she takes it into her head to impersonate 
the Leonora of Paer—is in every respect worthy her first and 
second, No three parts could be more unlike each other 
than the Leonora of Fidelio, the Leonora of Ji Trovatore, 
and the Leonora of Za Favorita; and the mere fact that 
Madlle. Tietjens supports the three with equal power and 
equal dramatic expression would be a proof, if proof were wanting, 
not only of her cultivated talent, but of her genius as a lyric artist. 
Madlle. Christine Nilsson has given us nothing new. She has 
layed Marguerite, in Faust, Violetta, in the Traviata, Lucia de 
mermoor, and Mignon, in the well-known opera of Ambroise 
Thomas. She has played all these before, and there is really 
not a word to add to what has already been written about them. 
Her Mignon, a refined and exquisite performance, was the 
most welcome because the least familiar. In Lucia Madlle. 
Nilsson is surpassed both by Madlle. di Murska and Madame Patti ; 
in Marguerite she has faowe formidable rivals (Patti and 
Lueca, for example) ; in Violetta also; but in Mignon, up to the 
present time, she has met—here at least—with no competitor. At 
the same time it would be agreeable to hear her, if only for once, 
in something new. People are well nigh tired of the Margueritas, 
Lucias, Violettas, &c., and would gladly welcome a change, even 
for some inferior opera, if only the heroine were suited to the 
musical voice and charming personality of Madlle. Nilsson. 
Madlle. Ima di Murska, who in her peculiar way stands alone, 
has been allowed very few opportunities of distinction this year. 
She was announced to play Dinorah ; but the announcement, like 
the scene of the “shadow,” turned out to be mere moonshine— 
and yet no amateur can refuse to admit that the Dinorah of 
Madlle. di Murska more nearly approaches the poetic creation of 
Meyerbeer than any other Dinorah we have seen. Signor Cam- 
panini, the new tenor, regarded with: such curiosity last season, 
as the veritable Italian bold enough to undertake the part of the 
hero in Wagner’s Lohengrin, when that famous work was pro- 
duced at Bologna, has maintained his position, and ranks with 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini among the most valuable members of 
the company. 


KING JOHN AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


ves revival of King John at the Queen’s Theatre belongs to that 
class of enterprises which deserve rather than command success. 
The lady who performs Constance is a beginner, and needs a little 
experience before she can be expected to do her best; and in this 
pomt of view we may regard the performances of the present 
week as mere rehearsals which may be followed by something 
better when the public has leisure to attend to it. Whether it 
was worth while to bring together a company of veterans for the 
sake of a recruit may be doubtful, but it certainly was worth while 
to do this for the sake of the veterans themselves. If the end does 
not justify the means, still the means go far to justify the end. 
It is no reproach, nor ought it to be a disappointment, to 
the lady who has undertaken the part of anc that 
her success is less manifest and indisputable than that 
of Mr. Creswick in King John, or of Mr. G. Rignold in Faul- 
conbridge, or of Mr. Ryder in Hubert. It is a long time since 
three parts in the same play of Shakspeare have been so well 
performed as these, which happen to be specially suitable to the 
actors who undertake them. A considerable approach is thus 
made towards that completeness of representation which has 
been of late years so much desired and so little hoped for on the 
English stage. We could wish that this laudable experiment 
were more promising than at the height of summer and of the 

mdon season it a to be. But at any rate there is the 
play, and the loss will be to the public if they do not go to see 
at. At this moment we are all busy in exhibiting the England of 
the present to a foreign guest, and we have therefore little 
leisure to contemplate the England of the past. Yet the picture 
which this play offers of what LKngland was, may, if we 
choose to look at it, please us equally with any picture 
that can be — even by laudatory newspapers of what 
England is. The qualities which make nations great were 
largely possessed by the barons whom Shakspeare imagined 
under Elizabeth and ascribed to the reign of John. The contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare, the knightly adventurers who robbed 
Spain of her ill-got wealth, and avenged the wrongs of the native 
Americans on their oppressors, were of the same type as Faulcon- 
bridge, “lord of his presence and no land beside.”’ ‘The bluff good- 
humour, the —— composition,” the valour and fidelity of 
Faulconbridge, e up @ character which Englishmen still 
delight to think is national, The Bastard’s vindication of his 
mother’s fault still commandsa certain sympathy. In spite of philo- 
sophers, moralists, and other intellectual people, it is to be teared 


that bodily strength and beauty are still the most popular of all | 


qualities. It is not the gallery alone that applauds the sentiment 
of Faulconbridge :— 

Needs must vou lay your heart at his dispose— 

Subjected tribute rf commanding love— 

Against whose fury and unmatched force 

The aweless lion could not wage the fight, 

Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 


He tha’ ‘obs lions of their hearts 
The gallant bearer of the English tions under the bar sinister is a 


true-born Englishman, and it would be difficult to find a the 
stage a better representative of the Bastard than Mr. G. Rignold, 
whose well-earned gem 4 at the Queen’s Theatre will be 
largely increased by this performance. ‘The part of Hubert is 
admirably suited to Mr. Ryder, and indeed this has become by 
general consent his part. It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the scenes between Mr. Creswick as the King and Mr Ryder as 
Hubert, and a clever performance of the part of the little Prince 
Arthur adds much to the interest which his sad fate necessarily 
excites. There are few more impressive —— of dramatic poetry 
than those in which the King first hints to Hubert to murder 
the Prince, and then reproaches him for acting, as he thinks he has, 
upon the hint :— 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death ; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conseience to destroy a prince. 


It would be difficult, again, to surpass the scene where the Eng- 
lish nobles find the fair boy who is their rightful king lying dead 
beneath the walls of the castle from which he endeavoured to 
escape. The first feeling is sorrow for the dead, and the next is 
rage against his supposed murderer. The intervention of the 
Bastard between Lord Salisbury and Hubert exalts the idea 
already formed of the personal prowess of King Richard’s son, and 
then the nobles depart, and Hubert bears off the dead prince in his 
arms, while the Bastard speaks the beautiful lines beginning 
How easy dost thou take all England up! 


The last act is necessarily abridged, and some of the omitted lines 
are among the finest of the play. The Bastard’s exhortation to 
the King to make no treaty with an invader is perhaps unsuitable 
to an age which is governed by a Ministry of three courses. But 
the Bastard’s delight when he hears that the invader will make 
no treaty is heartily relished by the gallery :— 
By all the blood that ever fury breathed, 

. The youth says well. 
The Pope long ago invented the plan of international arbitration, 
but in spite of the exhortations of his legates, the English were 
generally of the Bastard’s way of thinking, and preferred to settle 
their differences with the French by the Bastard’s method. With 
an enemy encamped quietly on English soil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 


the Bastard could see only one course. open to an English king, 
His unswerving loyalty to that King becomes more conspicuous 
in disaster. ‘The King’s fortune and his health fail together. 
He is brought to Swinstead Abbey, and his son Prince Henry 
sees that the end is near. The pathetic lines which Shakspeare 
has given to the Prince are mostly omitted, either to save time or 
to avoid overtasking the performer. The King is brought on a 
couch into the orchard, and utters his complaint— 

Poisored,—ill fare—dead, forsook, cast off. 


The Bastard enters at the conclusion of the speech, as if in answer 
to this affecting appeal for help and sympathy. Then the King 
dies, and the Bastard exclaims that his soul shall soon wait on his 
master in heaven, 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 


The repentant nobles vow allegiance to Prince Henry, and the 
curtain falls as the Bastard speaks the familiar lines— 


Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


It is not good manners to keep a lady waiting, but in order to 
exhibit the wonderful wealth cf poetry in this play, we have dwelt 
first upon the scenes of itin which only men appear. But it is em- 
phatically a woman’s play, for as long as Constance is in the eye or 
mind of the audience, every other character is subordinate to that 
of the widowed mother of Prince Arthur. The debate between 
the Kings of France and England is well sustained, and we must 
a commend Mr. Creswick’s dignity of demeanour as 

ing of England in these early scenes. But it is quite true, as 
Constance says, this is her throne and kings must bow to it. 
From the moment that she first speaks— 

Oh take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks— 
until her last despairing lamentation for her lost son— 
My widow-comfort and my sorrow’s cure— 


she is the sovereign of all hearts. It is probably a true instinct of 
managers that causes them to bring down the curtain immediately - 
after Constance has spoken her final words. The marriage between 
Lewis of France and the Princess Blanche has been immediately 
followed by separation, and he feels as a young man might under 
such circumstances. He thinks that nobody was ever so miserable 
as himself; and although Shakspeare has allotted the supremacy 
of grief to Constance, yet out of his illimitable treasury of lan- 
guage he has provided Lewis with exquisitely beautiful and 
appropriate words to express his sorrow. We all know the lines 


| Which many of us may in some moods have thought the most 


pee of all complaints that have been uttered by disappointed 
ove:— 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man, 


But at this moment our sympathy is so absorbed by Constance 
that we have none to spare fur Lewis, and perhaps the only im- 


pression that we have about him is that he is a nice young man, 
who might be useful at tea parties, and is conveniently present to 
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pick up the head-gear of Constance when she tears it off and 
throws it on the ground. We shall do no injustice to Miss Clive, 
who has undertaken the part of Constance, if we say that her 
success in it is less manifest than that of the three actors whom 
we have named in their respective parts. She has been well 
trained, and she acts carefully and intelligently, and when she feels 
confident, as she may safely do, that she is not likely to make 
mistakes, she will do well to endeavour to forget herself in her part 
more completely than she now does. To use a vulgar ex- 
pression, she wants to “let out” rather more; not, of course, 
to rant, but to leave her arms and hands to take care of them- 
selves, and to think only of the son who is taken from her and 
carried to a prison which is likely to be his tomb. An actress 
of good physical gifts and careful training, who could act 
Constance in the natural way that is ascribed to the elder Kean 
in Othello, would easily make herself the mistress of all hearts as 
Shakspeare intended that she should be. We must not be under- 
stood to speak in depreciation or discouragement of Miss Clive’s 
efforts. She had at any rate a reputation good enough to induce 
the assembling around her of a company which plays Shakspeare 
with more complete success than has been accomplished in recent 
years, Sometimes she was very good indeed. The lines— 

I am not mad—I would to heaven I were! 

For then ’tis like I should forget myself ; 

O, if I could, what grief should I forget— 


were spoken with an earnest feeling that could hardly fail to be 
contagious. In other passages the audience paid her the highest 
compliment of anxiously suppressing a disposition to interrupt by 
applauding. In other passages again she seemed to be thinking of 
the lessons she had received, instead of abandoning herself to the 
impulses of a passion which should shake the world. 

It is probably too much to expect that this most national of all 
plays should receive support from the wealth and rank that are 
now congregated in London. There are Italian and French and 
American actresses to be patronized, besides answering the 
transcendent claims of the stars of opera, and therefore of course 
a mere aspirant to the honours of indigenous drama must remain 
unnoticed. It is Miss Clive’s own fault perhaps for appearing at this 
inconvenient time. Mr. Gladstone set an example of attending a 
performance of King John, which we fear has not been generally 
imitated in the upper circles of society. However, if there are 
any persons in London who care to see Shakspeare acted, they had 
better go to the Queen’s Theatre. ‘Taken as a whole, the per- 
formance there is as good as in the present condition of the stage 
is likely to be seen. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MATCH, 


T one time the University match bade fair to end as it did 
three years ago, when a victory that seemed already won 
was wrested from Oxford in the very last moment ina scene of 
excitement which will never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. Three men had to goin to get two runs; and Mr. Cobden 
sent them back with three successive balls. This year three men 
were left to go in to get one run; and, curiously enough, Mr. 
Butler, as in 1870, was the first of the three. There the parallel 
ends; for this year, instead of falling to the first ball, Mr. Butler 
hit it and won the match. A second termination to the University 
match, such as happened in 1870, would have been infinitely 
more wonderful than a double dead heat in racing; yet the sup- 
rters of Oxford must have felt their hearts in their mouths last 
uesday, when Mr. Butler went in to make the winning run, 


Apert from this remarkable coincidence, the match was distin- 
guished this year by its surprises and by its constant con- 
tradiction of preconceived ideas and established precedents. First 
of all, public form was utterly upset; for, according to public 
form, Oxford, which has won every match of importance this season, 
ought to have found an easy victim in Cambridge, which has not 
been successful once. We are no great believers, for our own part, 
in public form at cricket. The chances of racing are often talked 
about; but racing, as compared with cricket, is a downright cer- 
tainty. There are so many contingencies by which an innings may 
be brought to a premature end, or prolonged almost indetinitely, 
and by which a bowler may get rid of his opponents with ease or 
be baulked of his prey, that they defy calculation. Yet, year after 
year we find good judges attempting to make exact calculations of 
the chances of the respective sides, and grumbling and complain- 
ing in no measured terms if they are not duly fulfilled. If there 
is one truth more than another which long observation must have 
impressed on the minds of old cricketers, it is, we should have 
thought, that which is expressed in the maxim—never lay odds 


from enthusiasm, 


- suffer accordingly. It is hardly credible that as much as five 
to two and three to one was laid on Oxford before the match 
commenced last Monday, solely because, as we have said, Oxford 
had got so far through the season without a defeat, and her two 
fast bowlers—there is no human being less to be depended on than 
a fast amateur bowler—had scattered the wickets of the Maryle- 
bone Eleven, Mr. Yardley’s among them, only a week ago. And, 
said the layers of odds, it Mr. Yardley could not play the Oxford 
bowling, most certainly the Cambridge Eleven will not be able to 


we are already digressing, we may go on to make a remark or two 
on the general question of betting. Weare sorry to say that 
there a to be a very large and increasing amount of betting 
on the Coiveciay match ; in fact, as much money changes hands 
over it as over the boat-race. It is a great pity that it should be 
so, but there is no getting rid of the unpleasant fact. Men will 
back their opinions with theirmoney; and when there isa certainty 
of a fair contest, of the absence of all those disgraceful intrigues: 
and chicaneries without which, it appears, modern racing could 
not exist, there is, of course, an additional inducement to specu- 
late. Then no invitations are held out, as in racing, to take: 
half-a-crown and return five pounds. At present happily there 
are no professional cricket prophets, tipsters, or commission agents. 
Equal meets equal in fair field, and offers or takes the odds at. 
his pleasure. Much also of the betting that takes place is 
naninal. A winner over the University match cannot reckon on. 
| paying in a sum of money to his banker’s account within a few 
| days. There is a tacit understanding that these sorts of obliga- 
| tions are settled when convenient. Perhaps this partly accounts 
for the extreme liberality of prices. In the morning of hope 
the layers of odds offer them like wealthy men who care 
not what they give; in the evening of disappointment the 
geo takers discover that the fruits of their forethought cannot 
e garnered in for a twelvemonth pong ie: perhaps, for all 
time. Little ill-feeling is created on the whole; for, when 
beggars play at being rich people, the sport soon becomes of 
necessity harmless. Occasionally some blustering swaggerer who 
twenty years ago was a second-rate coverpoint, and has since 
depended on the University or the Eton and Harrow matches for 
a pitiful income, may bully a poor lad whom he has wheedled out 
of a ten-pound note; and, book and pencil in hand, all the world 
like a Bromley betting-man, may demand immediate payment; 
but such instances are rare. To the credit of those concerned, it 
may be said that many a thousand pounds lost over the Uni- 
versity match and remaining unpaid has never been asked 
for, and that there has been no diminution of friendship between 
winner and loser. ; Evil will be the day when two young fellows,, 
who have no business to risk a sixpence, shall take advantage of a 
— of good or bad luck to treat one another like a couple of 
ew bill-brokers. 

To return, however, to the point from which we have wan- 
dered. Public form was altogether upset by the issue of the 
University match; and this was one of its many surprises. 
Oxford, to go back no further than the matches played om 
metropolitan grounds, had beaten not only the Marylebone. 
Club, assisted by its professional bowlers, but also the county of 
Middlesex; and Middlesex brooks few superiors. Cambridge, on: 
the other hand, had been well beaten by the Marylebone Club,. 
and had also suffered defeat at the hands of the comparatively 
weak county of Surrey. Nor could there be two opinions about 
the Cambridge bowling. It was essentially weak. On the con- 
trary, the Oxtord bowling was effective; it had proved itself to 
be so; and one of the two fast bowlers had in 1871 accomplished. 
the feat of taking every Cambridge wicket at Lord’s. What had 
been would be again; and therefore, even admitting that Cambridge 
had some good batting, there could be no doubt about the result ; 
on the contrary, the result hung on the balance up to the last, and 
the verdict, as finally announced on the telegraph board, was so 
doubtful that many of the prominent supporters of Oxford must 
have lost their appetites for dinner, while many of the hangers-on 
—tidewaiters on tortune—threaded their way (to use the correct 
expression) through the crowd, and were seen of men and takers 
of oddsno more. Then, as to the contradiction of established pre- 
cedents at this match. Experience has shown that one fast bowler, 
on one side or another, nearly always comes off. Last year Mr. 
Powys for Cambridge, the year before Mr. Butler for Oxford, in 
former years Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Teape, and others whose name is 
legion, have borne the brunt of the battle, and have confirmed the 
theory that Lord’s is essentially a bowler’s ground, and still more: 
essentially a fast bowler’s, if he has a little luck on his side. This. 
= the two fast bowlers of Oxford, Mr. Butler and Mr. Boyle, did 

ut little good, and never established a panic for a moment, while 
Mr. Sims, the Cambridge fast bowler, was absolutely useless. Mr. 
Jeffery, a slow bowler, or thrower, or whatever critics may please 
to designate him, got rid of the powerful Oxford Eleven in their 
first innings; and Mr. Ridley and Mr. Maude disposed of Cam- 
bridge in their second innings, Then again, the fielding is always 
considered one of the great points of the University match. 
Men are just at their best for fielding then. To the quickness 
and agility acquired at school is added the strength obtained in 
increasing years; and, with very few exceptions, an amateur’s fielding 


play it; and so they took heart, and laid yet a point more, As | between two Elevensof batsmen. And, as such, it was deserving 


wanes year by year after he leaves college till it becomes 


Xpre | 80 ineffective as to neutralize that batting power which 
on a cricket-match. Yet, in the face of many warnings, partly 


'y from an involuntary adherence to | 
the bugbear of public form, men continue to lay odds, and | 


deserts a cricketer last of all. This week the fielding shown. 
by the two Elevens would have been more suited to a Lords. 
and Commons match—and wonderfully stiff in the back 
our hereditary and elected legislators are. Let us hope that their 
principles are equally rigid. There was an absence of that lissom- 
ness, that power of sudden dash and quick recovery, for which we 
are soin the habit of looking from young men of twenty to twenty- 
two years of age. The return of the ball also, and the throwing 
generally, were unprecise and irregular. There was a strange 
want of life and spirit about the fielding, which was, for the most 
part, dull and heavy. It was essentially, from beginning to end, 
a batting contest, astruggle of power, patience, and perseverance, 
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of high commendation, as well as remarkable as a novelty in 
University matches. There was no very brilliant or very 
difficult bowling on either side, and no very dashing fielding ; 
there was of course a certain number of straight balls, requiring 
to be met with a straight bat; and the question ‘was, on which 
side would there be shown the greatest amount of steady resistance. 
In effect, there was very little to choose between the two sides ; for 
each had excellent batting, and with one or two exceptions the best 
men on each side fully sustained their reputations. The Cambrid 
captain had bad luck ; but, to counterbalance that, Mr. Wallroth, 
one of the most dangerous men on the other side, was not allowed 
by fortune any opportunity of distinguishing himself. If the 
palm of merit is to be bestowed, it must be awarded to Mr. Otta- 
way, whose unrivalled steadiness would have been sufficient to 
break the hearts of any bowlers. As a captain also it must be 
said that he shone conspicuously, the management of the Cam- 
bridge Eleven being in many respects very faulty. In fact, the 
last chance of Cambridge was wantonly thrown away on Tuesday 
by no long stop being put to Mr. Jeffery’s bowling. 

We must add, u. onclusion, that very little can be said 
in favour of the wickets provided for this great match. There 
has not been a single good wicket at Lord’s as yet this season ; 
and experience tells us that when once the Eton and Harrow 
match is over, the ground is left pretty much to take care of itself. 
This sort of management will not pay in the long run. The great 
and well-deserved popularity of the present Secretary of the 
Marylebone Club may enable matters to be carried on at Lord’s 
es his tenure of office on the principle of getting as much as 
possilte out of the pockets of members and the — and doing 
as little as possible for one or the other; but such a state of affairs 
will not continue for ever. It is almost an insult to common sense 
to — that a club with an income of ten thousand a year cannot 
find the means of covering half-a-dozen acres with turf adapted to 
the game of cricket ; yet we dare say the Committee of the Maryle- 
bone Club would plead that they spend plenty of money, and yet 
that the grass will not grow. They had better then shut up the 
gates of their ground, because there are other clubs in London 
whose Committees do not spend so much money, and yet can 
make the grass grow, and who can provide wickets for any number 
of great matches, on which cricketers may play without any fear 
of their teeth being knocked down their throats, or their arms 
being disabled. 


REVIEWS. 


BEESLY’S SKETCH OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY.* 


WE. always note with interest the kind of food which is pro- 
vided for the boys of our great schools, especially when the 


food is really home-made and not got up by speculators outside. 
A book written in a school, for the boys of that school, by one of 
the masters of that school, is worth infinitely more as evidence, 
and it is really likely to be worth more in itself, than any number 
of Student’s Humes and rubbish of that kind, got up to order by 
some drudging editor or some enterprising publisher. The gap 
between the real scholar and the schoolmaster is commonly rather 
a wide one; but a genuine schoolmaster’s book helps us to see 
how wide it really is, and whether anything is doing towards 
bridging it over. Mr. Beesly’s little book, dictated to, and written 
down by, the Marlborough ons helps us to see, most likely what 
the Marlborough boys are learning, at any rate what Mr. Beesly is 
teachingthem. Wesee that they are taught a great deal of Mommsen 
and a little of Curtius; and we see that some faint notions of the 
relations of Greek and Roman history to the general history of the 
world are beginning to make their way, if not into the minds of 
the boys, at least into the mind of their teacher. Perhaps those 
notions are as yet too faint to get far beyond the mind of their 
teacher ; still it is a wholesome and needful that they 
should be getting there at all. Anything that is really wanted to 
be remembered, especially if it sounds at all novel and - 
doxical, should be put forth very clearly and boldly, and it is no 
harm to put it forth a good many moretimes than once. In teaching 
Greek and Roman history we should remember, from the very first 
moment, to take care of the two ends. The teacher should make the 
lads feel from the very first moment that Greeks and Romans 
were not only real men—it is something to get as far as 
that—but that ‘they were also men akin to ourselves, 
that their language, their mythology, their institutions, were 

part of the same primeval stock as our own. This kind of thing 
should not be kept as a piece of esoteric knowledge for higher forms 
or anything of that sort; it should be well put into the boy’s 
head from the first moment that he hears of a Greek or a Roman 
at all. Itis the old story, which we are not ashamed to preach 
again for the ten-thousandth time, that what seems hard to the 
teacher who has to unlearn isnot hard to the learner who has only 
to learn. Mr. Beesly clearly knows something about these things 
himself—that he is a little behindhand is shown by his using the 
obsolete word “ Indo-Germanic "—but he is half afraid to put them 
out to his boys. He says something about them, in a rather 
feeble and halting way, when he gets to the beginning of his 
Roman story ; but he begins Greece by talking about “four great 


* A Sketchof Greek and Roman History. In Four Chapters. By A. H. 
a the use of Marlborough College. Rivingtons : London, Oxford, 
and bridge. 1872. 


Asiatic Empires,” as if he were afraid of Professor Rawlinson, oz 
as if he wished to do something for the souls’ health of his boys 
by talking to them about Nebuchadnezzar. —— the other end 
Mr. Beesly clearly has glimmerings that the Roman Empire did 
not altogether come to an end in 476; he lets out, as it were,. 
that something of the kind went on, that it lingered almost to 
our own day, that it had a great effect on men’s minds, 
and that, alongside of all this, the actual unbroken Eastern Empire 
went on for a long time without interruption. Mr. a has clearly 
heard of all these things; but either he has not yet learned that. 
they are the central facts round which all history gathers, or else 
he thinks them too strong meat to be good food for the Marl- 
borough boys. So he tells them that the Empire came to an end 
in 476, and at the same time gives them a kind of hint that it did 
not. Let us assure him that all these things, instead of being 
strong meat at all, are the merest milk for babes, if only the babes 
have not got hold of some kind of Godfrey’s Cordial before 
they are heh to the milk. When the thing is once grasped, 
there is really nothing mysterious in the fact that Justinian and 
Heraclius ruled from the Ocean to the Euphrates. Still, with all 
this, it is something to find masters in our t schools so much 
as feeling their way towards clear and scientific notions of history. 
Mr. Beesly is still only in the court of the Gentiles; but it is 
something to be even there. It is something to have even set 
foot in the right path, and to have left outer darkness behind. 

Mr. Beesly shows himself far more at home in the Roman than 
in the Greek - of his story. That is to say, a great part of the 
Roman sketch is really a summary of Mommsen, while in the 
Greek part we only see a few touches from Curtius. And we are 
glad to see from the Preface that the t writers of our own 
tongue are not wholly forgotten in Mr. Beesly’s teaching. For 
besides “ Mommsen’s Portraits of the great Roman Leaders,” the 
boys are recommended to read “ Arnold’s account of Trasimene’”’ 
and “ Grote’s account of the battle of Syracuse.” The Greek part. 
is very short compared with the Roman, and it has apparently been 
slurred over and done in a hurried way. For instance, Mr. Bees! 
should not say that “ there was the legend of the Trojan war, whi 
has been commemorated in the Iliad,” and directly afterwards 
that “at the time of the Trojan war was the chief State.” 
Such a way of talking as this cannot lead to any clear under- 
standing of the difference between history and legend, and it must 
leave the boys rather puzzled to know whether Mr. Beesly looks 
on the Trojan war as a real event or not. But still less should 
he teach them that “at the time of the Trojan war Argos 
was the chief State.” It is the most remarkable thing in the 
Homeric politics, a thing which Thucydides remarked long ago, 
even if Mr. Beesly has not, that “at the time of the Trojan 
war ”’—that is, during the state of things which Homer phon ag 
whether there was a real Trojan war or not—the chief power of 
Greece was not Argos, but Mykéne. This is just one of the 
things in which the — story cannot be wrong, and which: 
therefore ought specially to be impressed on the learner’s mind. 
Mr. Beesly should surely be able, when the Marlborough boys 
construe the line which tells them that Agamemnon reigned 
over many islands and all Argos, to teach them that Argos 
here is not merely the city so called, but all Peloponnesus at 
the least. Then again, in the next page, Mr. Beesly has 
got’ hold of Mr. Grote’s striking com m between Greece 
and Switzerland; but he tells us that “it was broken up as 
Switzerland is broken up now, and the ties which connected it 
were much the same sort of ties which now connect Switzerland.” 
Now in the page before he had said, very truly, that the only bonds 
of union among the Greeks were, “a common origin, a common 
religion, 2 common mythology, common oracles.” Does Mr. 
Beesly really think that the Swiss cantons are now bound together, 
or even that they were bound together up till 1798, by no closer 
ties than these? Does he not know that the lack of a common 
origin and a common religion is just the yo keeps them 
separate, so far as they are kept separate P . ly probably 
means what Mr. Grote meant—namely, that Greece was } and 
that Switzerland is now, the chief example of a system of small 
States; but Mr. Grote took care not to express himself in the 
confused and inaccurate way in which Mr. Beesly has done. 
Directly afterwards we get a glimmering of Curtius; “ As to the in- 
habitants of Greece, some say that Greece was peopled from what 
are called Greek colonies of Asia, others say that these were 
really Greek colonies of the Greek towns.” @ see no reason at 
all to adopt Curtius’s view on this head, but if the matter was 
to be mentioned, the two doctrines should have been put forth a 
little more clearly. Then we read :— 

In Greece proper the chief Ionian state was Athens, the chief Dorian state 
was S The great lawgiver of Sparta was Lycurgus. By victories 
over the Messenians and Argives Sparta acquired the headship of the Pelo~ 
ponnesus, and when the Persian war broke out was the chief state of Greece. 
The rural inhabitants of Laconia were called Periceci, the slaves were called 
Helots. The Spartans themselves were the descendants of conquering 
Dorian immigrants. The Periceci were the descendants of the race those 
immigrants conquered. 
Now, whatever we think of the historical truth of the details of 
the Dorian invasion, surely the change which made the 
prography of historical Greece so different from the Greece of the 

omeric catalogue ought to be spoken of directly in its proper 
place, and not to be thrust ina corner in this way. Nor is it 
accurate to say that Kleisthenes “expelled the tyrant Hippias,” 
though of course it is better to think so then to Gilsk that ke wee 
expelled by Harmodios and Aristogeiton ; Kleisthenes no doubt had 
a hand in bringing about the expulsion of Hippias, but it was 
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surely Kleomenes and his who actually him. 
Mr. 'y’s book is certainly on a very small scale, but, on the one 
hand, he has sadly starved the —— of his little book, in 
order, as it would seem, to put fo’ some particular notions 
about Roman a and moreover an accurate statement 
does not necessarily take up more room than an inaccurate one. 

Mr. Beesly gives a picture good in itself, but rather dispropor- 
tioned to the seale of the Greek part of his book, of Athens in 
her glory under Perikles. But all the later part, even the struggle 
against Philip is sadly cut short, and, both here and in the Roman 
part, we get the exploded notion about Achaia becoming a Roman 
province in B.c. 146, about its being the last Greek State which 
the Romans annexed, and so forth. All this wipes out the fact, 
so characteristic of the Roman policy, that Achaia itself was not 
made a province all at once, and that several free Greek States 
lived on to be annexed by Vespasian. Their freedom was of course 
only held by sufferance, as the freedom of San Marino is now ; but 
it is an important part of the history both of Greece and Rome 
that States in this relation were systematically allowed to go on 
till a very late time. On the whole, Mr. Beesly’s sketch of Grecian 
history is very slight, and is by no means so accurate as the work 
of a teacher of youth ought to be. 

The Roman part takes up a much larger proportion of the book, 
and it is much more earefully done. It is, as we have said, mainly 
a summary of Mommsen. In page 49 we even find a whole pas- 
sage of Mommsen, a very true and eloquent passage certainly, 
embedded bodily in Mr. Beesly’s text. But towards the beginning 
there are touches from Mr. Seeley ; and Mr. Beesly tells us that, 
in dictating the Fourth Chapter, he constantly referred to Mr. 
Congreve’s Roman Empire of the West. Some people, it seems, do 
not know when they are killed; we had thoughtthat Mr. Goldwin 
Smith had made an end of Mr. Congreve long ago. When we say 
that Mr. Beesly gives us chiefly a summary semen, we are 
—_~ well relieved from criticizing Mr. Beesly in any detail. 

hatever people think of Mommeen, they will think the same of 
Mr. Beesly. At the same time, we wonder that Mr. Beesly has 
given so little space to the earliest parts of Mommsen’s theories, his 
inquiries into the ante-Roman state of Italy, which to our mind 
are worth far more than any of his political talk. But, whether 
Mommsen speaks with his own mouth or employs Mr. Beesly as 
his prophet, we wonder more and more at the notion that Caius 
Gracchus ought to be looked upon as a King or one striving to be 
a King. We are more concerned with the winding up, where, as 
we said, Mr. Beesly has got some glimmerings, but only glimmer- 
ings, of the connexion between Roman and universal history. Let 
us see Mr. Beesly’s notion of Odoacer :— 

Ricimer was one of the barbarian defenders of the empire. He made his 
creatures emperors one after the other, preferring to be himself a “ mayor of 
the palace.” Odoacer succeeded to his position, but he was sick of the 
fiction of an emperor, and setting aside the puppet-emperor Augustulus (it 
is not without significance that the first emperor was called Augustus and 
the last Augustulus) sent the insignia of royalty to the emperor of the East 
at Constantinople, and made the senate of Kome acknowledge that the 
visible power had passed for ever from the Eternal City..... Odoacer 
only substituted the regal for the imperial title, and imitated as far as 
he could the old régime. The same may be said of Theodoric and, in 
France, of Clovis. ‘There was in fact no other system to take as a model, 
and there was still before men’s eyes the surviving Eastern empire to keep 
alive the old faith in imperial institutions. 

Mr. Beesly here shows that he has some kind of notion that the 
Empire went on at Constantinople, but, if Odoacer was “ sick of 
the phantom of an Emperor,” he showed his sickness in a very 
odd way by receiving from the phantom the rank of patrician and 
the government of Italy. Theoderic, passed over in half a line, 

on a level with Chlodwig, and quartered, along with the West- 
x0th Theodorie, in France, show us that Mr. Beesly has a good 
deal to learn before he will have reached the stage at which he 
can do much in the way of teaching others. But we believe that 
he has really set out, though he has as yet not got on very far, in 
the right way; so we wish him all good luck in his future studies, 


LON GMAN’S THREE CATHEDRALS OF ST. PAUL’S.* 
ie was a timely thought on the part of Mr. William Longman, 
whose services on behalf of the completion of St. Paul’s as 
Chairman of its Finance Committee cannot be over-estimated, to 
enlist popular interest in Wren’s great work by a volume of 
miscellaneous information, pleasantly strung together and charm- 
ingly illustrated, on the Cathedral of London. No doubt the 
history of St. Paul’s had recently been told in classical and 
stately diction by the eloquent pen of Milman; but the late 
Dean's standard work is not a volume likely to engage the easy 
studies of that miscellaneous multitude of readers who require to be 
reminded at this moment, not only that there isa St. Paul’s which 
they are bound to respect, but a St. Paul’s which they are bound 
to assist in making still more worthy of the care and admiration 
of future generations. We wish that, instead of its somewhat 
lengthy title, Mr. Longman had called his book “Old and New 
St. Paul’s,” for the actual title-page not only leads the reader to 
a variety of information which no archeologist is fully com- 
petent to supply, but, as we believe, it also involves an assumption 
which it would be impossible for any one to justify. We do not 
* A History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul in Loudon, 
with Reference chiefly to their Structure and Architecture, and the Sources 
awhence the necessary were derived. By William Longman, ¥.5,A. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1873. 


complain that the author passes away from the first of his “three” 
Cathedrals on the second page ; for it is our conviction that thig 
first Cathedral, as the first of three churches of St. Paul’s, never 
had a distinctive existence. The case stands thus; a fire, as to 
the date of which there has been some uncertainty, but which Mr. 
Longman assigns to the year 1087, consumed the then Cathedral 
of St. Paul’s. Four hundred and ninety years before this date 
Mellitus, one of St. Augustine’s companions, himself the first 
English Bishop of London, and subsequently Archbishop of 
Canterbury, procured the foundation, by the Bretwalda Ethelbe 
in the city over which he presided, of a monastic church, dedica 
in honour of St. Paul, and serving as the Cathedral. Mr. Long- 
man’s assumption, unsupported by evidence, is that the building 
consumed at the end of the eleventh century could claim an 
architectural identity with the one constructed at the end of the 
sixth, after having endured through five centuries of changi 
customs, ebbing and flowing civilization, civil turmoils, male 
invasions, and unrecorded conflagrations. Accordingly, he 
assumes the continuance during this time of as distinctive a first 
Cathedral as the building constructed by “’ sen, and now ruled 
by Dean Church, is on the same theory the third. We simply 
record, upon the credit of our architectural experience, that we 
hold this continuity to be next to impossible. If there were any 
building of the early middle ages of which the continuous identity 
might seem undoubted, it would be the pree-Norman Cathedral of 
Canterbury, regarding which there is a succession of authorities, 
including such writers as Bede, Osbern, Eadmer, and Gervase, 
whose accumulated evidence all supposes that the Roman Church 
restored by St. Augustine existed with many alterations until 
its ruins were rased to make way for his own nobler structure by 
Lanfranc. Yet Professor Willis, in his Architectural History of 
Canterbury Cathedral, after mustering their collective statements, 
is driven, in speaking of the Church as enlarged by Archbishop 
Odo between 940 and 960, to ask “who can tell” whether “this was 
the ancient Roman Christian building, or whether Augustine or 
one of his successors might not have rebuilt it?” He continues :— 
It was part of the policy of Augustine, acting under the advice of Pope 
Gregory, not to destroy the heathen temples, but only the idols therein, and 
to conseerate these buildings to Christianity, that the people might the 
more readily be induced to worship according to the new dectrines, because 
the buildings were familiar to them as houses of prayer; similar motives 
would operate much more strongly in favour of preserving the old Christian 
Church ; and I do not therefore think it probable that it was rebuilt by 
Augustine, whatever his successors might have done during the tbree cen- 
turies which separated him from Odo. 


Accordingly we may well argue, a fortiori, first, that the monas- 

tery in the then subordinate city of London was probably a very 

diti-rent pile from Canterbury Cathedral, always metropolitical, if 

not originally a relic of Roman grandeur; and, secondly, that the 

inland capital of Kent enjoyed an immunity from the northern 

marauders which was not the lot of the riparian city on the 
hames, 

With many alterations for better or worse, the church which 
existed between 1087 and 1666 continued to preserve a sub- 
stantive identity, just as the actual Cathedral of Canterbury may 
claim to be the one which was planned by the two Williams, 
and might have almost claimed to represent Lanfrane’s church 
until the stupidity of the Chapter of 1832 destroyed his sti 
remaining tower. Mr. Longman has invested the portion of 
his book which deals with Old St. Paul’s with a peculiar value 
by his judicious selection of illustrations. As all ecclesiologists 
know, our chief knowledge of this very noble minster is derived 
from Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's, first published in 1658, 
with illustrations by MHlollar, and subsequently reprinted in 
1716, and again in 1818 by Sir Henry Ellis. The artists of 
Hollar’s days were unable and unwilling to master or reproduce 
the details of medixval architecture, and consequently his plates, 
judged by the modern standard, are audacious examples of 

ictorial inaccuracy; besides which, they show St. Paul’s as 
it stood in the first half of the seventeenth century, with its 
spire destroyed, and the fabric itself disguised by Elizabethan 
patchings, and Inigo Jones’s Italianizing restorations. Still they 
are particular enough to give his clue to the architect who 
should set to work to re-create Old St. Paul’s by modern lights, and 
so a few years since the Institute of British Architects proposed 
that work as one of its annual prizes, which was won by a remark- 
able set of drawings done by the son of the well-known architect 
Mr. Ferrey. These designs, which have hitherto remained un- 
ponent are now given to the world on a reduced scale by Mr. 
ngman in a series of beautifully executed steel plates, repre- 
senting the Cathedral as it stood in 1540, which may be taken as 
the date of its matured perfection. We do not hesitate to say that this 
resurrection of one of the noblest, as well as the most spacious, of 
medizeval fanes is an epoch in the history of Gothic architecture. 
Had Dean Milman seen these designs, we are convinced that he 
never could have penned that depreciatory judgment of the old 
church which stands out in his dunals of St. Paul's in strange con- 
trast to the usual fairness of his critical estimates :— 

Of England’s more glorious Cathedrals, it seems to me, I confess, none 
could be so well spared, It must have been a gloomy, ponderous pile. The 
nave and choir were of different ages (that was common), but ill formed, 
ill adjusted together, with disproportioned aisles and transepts, and a low, 
square, somewhat clumsy tower, out of which once rose a spire, tall indeed, 
but merely built of woodwork and lead. London would at least have been 
forced A. bow its bead before the Cathedrals of many of our provincial 
cities, &c, 


The truth is, we suppose, that Dean Milman—a strong partisan 
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at all times ef classical and renaissance art—holding, as he 
did, the brief for new St. Paul’s, was led to take the mis- 
guiding lineaments of Hollar’s prints as exhibiting the actual 
structure. As unravelled by Mr. Ferrey, Old St. Paul’s claims the 
verdicts (however differing) of those who accept and those who 
reject medieval architecture as one of the most stately, and in 

the richest, minsters which the world has ever possessed. 
We shall not attempt the description of its long-drawn Norman 
nave and aisles of twelve bays, flanked to the south by the ad- 
jacent Church of St. Gregory, and by the smaller cloister en- 
closing the as Gothic Chapter House, of its central steeple, 
its transepts of five bays, with both eastern and western aisles, and 
its aisled eastern limb (including choir and Lady Chapel) also of the 
unusual dimension of twelve bays—the transepts and eastern portion 
being of the finest architecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries—the whole extending, as Mr. Ferrey contends, to the 
enormous length of 596 feet (76 longer than Winchester Cathedral), 
not of 690 as by @ misprint text asserts, 
with proportionate breadth and height; while the tower itself, after 
the loss of the spire, burnt by lightning in Elizabeth’s reign, so 
far from being, as Milman asserts, “low, square, and somewhat 
clumsy,” absolutely rose to the aerial elevation of 285 feet from 
the ground, while the superimposed spire so long as it existed shot 
up 208 feet, of which four were hidden by the tower parapet. Ina 
preceding chapter Mr. Longman accepted a calculation of Wren’s 
making the combined height of tower and spire 460 feet, and he 
omits to reconcile the discrepancy. The actual Cathedral—its 
genesis, construction, and future adornment—being very clearly the 
yey for which Mr. Longman mainly writes, he rather sets him- 
se 


f to discourse pleasantly round the old church than systemati-- 


cally to work out the description of it in its architectural, monu- 
mental, and ritual character. He has probably judged wisely 
for the taste of the general public, whose interest in the pending 
decorations he desires to conciliate; but still we cannot help 
regretting that, after he had for the first time enriched the world 
with accurate representations of the medieval Cathedral, he 
should not have accompanied Mr. Ferrey’s illustrations by corre- 
spondingly scientific letterpress. However, Mr. Ferrey’s plates are 
still available for future use, and as neither Dugdale, Milman, nor 
as yet Mr. Longman has given to the world that which in the 
present state of ecclesivlogical knowledge can be accepted as the 
adequate description of Old St. Paul’s, we very earnestly exhort 
Mr. Longman at some not very distant season to make himself 
again a public benefactor | Pres such a volume. 

We observe that Mr. Longman assumes (pp. 8 and g) thata 
certain “casing” of the Norman piles and walls of the nave,which 
by @ quotation given by himself in a later page Wren strongly 
reprobates, was an afterwork of the thirteenth century; but the 
context of Wren’s report shows that he was referring to the 
original structure, and merely describing in language natural to 
an architect of his views that defective system of building habitual 
to the Norman age, which has in our day led to the downfall of 
Chichester spire, rashly reared by Gothic architects upon supports 
left by their Romanesque predecessors. Mr. Longman, of course, 
refers to that famous external pulpit, St. Paul’s Cross—more 
commonly docked of its “St.”—but he forgets to tell us 
where it stood relatively to the Cathedral. However, we learn 
from Dugdale that it was situated on the north side towards 
the East-end, and in truth it may be descried in that 

ition in the background of the bird’s-eye view of Old St. 
Paul's and its surroundings which Mr. Longman had com- 
piled from Mr. Ferrey’s drawings. But Mr. Longman also gives 
a woodcut of St. Paul's Cross as it appeared on a certain Sunda 
in 1620, when Bishop King was preaching before James I. an 
the then Lord Mayor, for the restoration of the Cathedral, “ from, 
an original picture in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, which is engraved in Wilkinson's Londina Iilustrata, 
1811.” There was something so puzzling about the woodcut as 
it appears in the book, that we compared it both with Wilkinson’s 
engraving and with the original picture at the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The latter is in the form of a diptych, of which the 
right wing gives the representation in question, that to the left 
bearing a very curious conventionalized bird’s-eye view of St. 
Paul's, with the central tower rns my by a kind of Italian spire or 
campanile profusely gilt and guarded by floating angels, obviously 
intended to represent the result which the pious painter antici- 
ated from the appeal depicted on the other wing. This painting 
Nesp correctly yoy ay Wilkinson) is also a bird’s-eye view 
of St. Paul’s, and like the other wing exhibits an heroic con- 
tempt of facts. The nave, which, as we have read, was really of 
twelve bays’ length, is shrunk almost to the dimensions of a big 
porch, while the choir, also of twelve bays, is given as of four; 
and, in defiance of perspective, the east end is forced to put in an 
appearance the corner. The architectural details are of the 
most barbarous character, and, after all allowances for the mutila- 
tions of time, must be absolutely false. The tracery of the rose 
window at the east end looks as if it were of cast iron; the arcaded 
windows underneath are reduced to a modern round-headed type, 
and there are some unintelligible indications of ruined ing on 
the ground , While the tracery of the windows in the aisles 
and clerestory is impossibly barbarous, Such was the design 
which passed into the hands of Mr. Longman’s artist, who, as we 
must conclude, worked from Wilkinson’s print, and not from the 
original. We regret that he should have thought it 
necessary to reduce the panel by cutting nein hand 
portion which included the conventionalized nave, thereby 


destroyed the key to the local distribution of parts, Had he 
been, however, contented to reproduce what was left as he 
found it, we should not have so much complained. But, 
instead of so doing, he has set himself to conjecture with 
some strange results. The four bays of the clerestory, in 
his hands became five, and the barbarous tracery is reduced 
to something which pretends to be a restoration of mediwval 
work. Worse than that, the eastern rose assumes fancy tracery ; 
the row of windows underneath is neatly framed with First 
Pointed shafts and mouldings, and the rudimental ground arcade 
becomes a door. The designer has obviously been working with 
the plan of Old St. Paul’s before him, and in ignorance of the 
true locale of Paul’s Cross; so he has taken upon himself (1) to 
discard the nave, believing it to be a transept; (2) to treat what 
was really the east face of the north transept as if it was the north 
face of the nave; (3) to convert the conventionalized symbol of 
the choir into a restoration of the north transept; (4) to furnish 
out this imaginary transept with an end door at a point which the 

inter really intended to be the centre of the east end, or 
just behind the Lady Altar; and (5) thus to shift St. Paul’s 
Cross from the angle made between the east face of the north 
transept and the north face of the Choir to that made between 
the north face of the nave and the west face of the north transept. 
After these extraordinary flights of fancy, it was not much that 
the playful artist should have converted the grim figures of King 
and courtiers, Lord Mayor and Aldermen sitting in rows in a 
two-storied* gallery, along the face of the (really) choir, like 
Easter Island idols, into graceful figures posing as the artist of 
the Iilustrated London News is no doubt representing royalties 
and Corporation as they received the Shah at Guildhall. Mr. 
Longman is too genuine an antiquary to tamper willingly with 
any such landmark of history, and we have no doubt that, owing 
to a too general recollection of the original and a too implicit con- 
fidence in the artist, he allowed the cooked design to pass ; but he 
is bound, out of regard to historical accuracy, to replace it in any 
future edition by a facsimile of the real diptych. 

When Mr. Longman reaches New St. Paul’s his foot is on 
his native heath. He gives a narrative of the gradual growth 
of the actual Cathedral from the germinal central cupola with 
which Wren was planning still further to transmute the 
old minster at the instant when that grim “ great fire ” 
reduced it to a condition of ruin which justified the men of 
the seventeenth century in overturning it with gunpowder 
and battering-ram, but which would have merely stirred up 
some Committee of our generation to undertake a spirited re- 
storation. Mr. Longman has too much sense to join in the 
lamentation which it was the fashion of a now obsolete school of 
critics to pour over the rejection of that first design of 
Wren’s (preserved in the model at present in South Kensington), 
which, with all its capricious cleverness and very picturesque 
effects of internal grouping, would have been in dignity, in size, 
and in internal arrangement totally unfitted for its special destina- 
tion. He quotes some remarks, which are much to the point, on 
the exterior by Mr. Fergusson, who is himself too indulgent to 
the interior. Mr. Longman brings out with much clearness the 
curious and too often overlooked fact that the present church 
was not the immediate result of the rejection of the first 

roject. Wren, in fact, entered into a brisk competition with 
imself (well illustrated by the suggestive selections from his 
designs at All Souls’ College, which Mr. Longman has pub- 
lished), until the strange final result was attained of a design 
being definitively approved by Charles II. on May 14, 1675, as 
“ very artificial, proper, and useful,” as to which Mr. Longman 
truly observes, that the engraving of it which he gives “ will 
excite astonishment at the ibility of Wren ergs ie poor 
and tawdry a design, and evidently so po geen to himself.” 
The Royal approbation was accompanied by the permission 
given to Wren to make “ some variations rather Ornamen 
than Essential,” of which leave he liberally availed himse 
by gradually transmuting the design into the very different 
building which a aoe t was ha for his own 
fame and the glory of London that he should have been thus 
audacious, but in face of this procedure the boldest practice 
of modern architects shrinks into tame subservience. Mr. 
Longman is justly indignant at the pitiful treatment, at once 
mean and spiteful, to which the great surveyor was subjected by 
the Commissioners of the work, but he omits to consider how far 
the architect’s obvious independence of official restraint may have 
begotten the suspicions of those narrow-minded precisionists. We 
shall not eg to recapitulate the actual description of the 
building which Mr. Longman gives, partly in his own words and 
partly in copious extracts from accredited authorities, from the 
talia of Wren's grandson down to Mr. Fergusson, and toa 
somewhat tic Mr. Wightwick, who soem hasty worthy 
of the prominence given to his lucubrations. , 

We think that Mr. Longman rather too easily its the 
adverse criticisms which have been offered upon the ing 
chapels which add so much breadth and pictaresque effect to 
the nave. If there is any truth in the grandson's gossipping 
assertion that Wren adopted these features with sorrow,we believe 
that it must rather have been because he dreaded a theological 
row in those days of Godfrey and Oates than because he feared 
that the proportions of his building would be marred. Mr. Long- 
man recalls the controversy on the admissibility of the upper 
story with which Wren externally masks bis real construction 
of clerestory and flying buttresses. No doubt this device is 
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abstractedly a sham, and therefore inadmissible. Practically, 
however, we must recollect that the construction, if openly dis- 
layed would have been in the ponderous forms inseparable from 
the Italian translation of the flying buttress, and we may well be 
thankful that Wren had recourse to that which we do not scruple 
to call, under all the circumstances, an architectural white lie. 
There is a much stronger justification for the adoption of the 
double cupola, and we regret to find reason to believe, if the 
dson is to be credited, that the elongated form of the external 

5 se was adopted contrary to Wren’s favourite wishes. 

. Longman’s concluding chapter on the Future of St. Paul's 
deals with the question of its decoration in so judiciousa manner 
that we shall Awe leave to extract somewhat freely from it, in the 
hope that the designs on which Mr. Burges is engaged will be 
found to have been constructed on analogous principles :— 


How colour should be given is the next point. It can be given by trans- 
mitted light ; by external application in the shape of painting or gilding ; 
and by material. Transmitted light is obviously an important means of 

iving colour, but can be of only limited application, and, as it has already 
considered in a previous chapter, it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it 
here. Painting, in the form of pictures on walls, according to our modern 
experience, is, at least in the present instance, unsuited to our climate. 
Even as an imitation of marble, notwithstanding Sir Christopher Wren’s 
use of paint for this purpose, his example would now find but few followers ; 
and the only way in which paint can be applied to stones seems to be as a 
coloured wash, in certain positions, where any other mode of obtaining the 
effect of colour is difficult. Gilding in certain parts of the building is 
obviously indispensable ; but, from the foregoing considerations, it seems to 
follow that, in our climate colour must, with some small exceptions, be given 
mainly by material. Here again the question for consideration does not 
appear difficult to answer, for the only possible coloured materials are 
marble, mosaic work, and majolica, and of these some are suited to one 
condition and others to another. ‘hat the use of mosaic is essential can 
hardly be a matter of dispute, for the application of marble to concave 
surfaces is by no means easy, and probably would be comparatively 
ineffective at any considerable height from the eye. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that the dome and the cupolas of the side aisles, to say nothing of 
other parts, should be treated in mosaic. . . . The other mode of pro- 
ducing colour by material, namely , by marble, has now to be considered. It 
may probably be taken as an axiom that no architect would make use of 
stone, at any rate internally, were marble equally available ; and that the 
necessity of colour consequently arises from the useofstone. But the entire 
substitution of one material for the other is not necessary. A surface of 
marble may be substituted for a surface of stone, and the cost be 
thereby tly lessened. The extent to which this substitution should 
be carried is also a question for the architect. The terrifying spectre of 
* sprawling saints” and emblematic figures thus entirely vanishes, for it is 
obvious that, as a general rule, it is only in mosaics that figures can be 
introduced. It is true that the designs for the mosaics, whether in the 
dome, the cupolas, or the spandrels, will require artistic skill of the highest 
excellence for their production ; but it is equally clear that they will not 
easily give room for extravagances representing peculiar ideas as to worshir 
or doctrine, 


BRESSANT.* 


Ww: are glad to find that Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s first work 
has a sufficient character of its own to mark it off from the 
writings of that most original of American authors, his father. We 
‘were, we must confess, a little alarmed lest we should find in 
Bressant some feeble echo of the Scarlet Letter, or of the House of 
Seven Gables, There is indeed a considerable resemblance, but 


with the want of harmony when the — of the dying heroine, 
travelling after the hero for miles, found him in a railway-car with 
his feet up, resting on the seat in front of him that he had 
“reversed,” and “leaving the telegraph wires to scud and dod 
unnoticed.” His exquisite taste too would have kept him from 
dealing in premonitions and presentiments so freely as his son, and 
whenever he dealt at all in the supernatural he would have taken 
care to cast such a haze over it as to leave it in doubt whether 
after all there might not be in each case some natural explanation. 
But we must leave our comparison between the father and the 
son, and turn to the story itself. 

The plot of the story is, if a little complicated, at all events 
original, while for those who like a secret there is a secret kept 
up till nearly the end. We hesitate whether to begin our expla- 
nation with the hero Bressant, or with the father of the two 
heroines—for two there are—Professor Valeyon. It will perha 
be most convenient to follow the rule of seniores priores. The 
Professor then, who is by far the pleasantest and most natural 
character in the book, had in his early days a friend and a mis- 
tress. It was the old story. The friend proved false, and, by the 
help of falsehoods, convincing the girl—the daughter of a rich 
Southerner—that Valeyon was unfaithful to her, won her for his 
own bride. After a few years of wedded life she ran away from 
her husband, leaving with him their only child—a sickly boy. All 
her property had been settled upon her, and “it was only the event 
of her death intestate that could have given her husband the 
right to will it away at all.” She made, however, no claim to it, 
but supported herself by keeping a boarding-house in a village, 
where many years later her former lover, now Professor Valeyon, 
who had ph, married, came to settle in his widowhood with his 
two daughters. The faithless friend had been doubly false, for 
he had been himself engaged at the very time that he robbed 
Valeyon of his love. He meets his old flame a few years after 
his marriage, and it is a suspicion of an intimacy existing between 
the two that chiefly led to his wife leaving him. This woman 
afterwards marries, we must add, “a wealthy old Knickerbocker ” 
of the name of Vanderplanck. All these events are but briefly 
told, as they are supposed to have happened some twenty years or 
so before the story opens. 

The first scene of the story, as indeed most of the scenes, are 
laid in Professor Valeyon’s parsonage. We have the Professor 
himself thus pleasantly and humorously introduced to us :— 

Opposite the table stood a chair, straight-backed and severe, in which 
Protessor Valeyon always sat when at work. He had a theory that it was 
not well to be too much at bodily ease when intellectually occupied. 
Directly behind the chair, upon the shelf of a book-case, stood a plaster cast 
of Shakespeare’s face, the nose of which was most unaccountably darkened 
and polished. It is doubtful whether even the Professor himself could have 
cleared up the mystery of this deepened colour in the immortal bard’s nose. 
But whoever, during those hours set apart by the old gentleman for solitary 
labour and meditation, had happened to peep in at the window, would ten 
to one have beheld him tilted thoughtfully back in his chair, abstractedly 
tweaking with the forefinger and thumb of his right hand the sacred feature 
in question. He had done it every day for many years past, and never 
once found himself out ; and doubtless the great poet was by far too broad- 
minded ever to think of resenting the liberty, especially as it was only in 
his most thoughtful moments that the Professor meddled with him. 


He has just received a letter from Mrs. Vanderplanck, in which 


a resemblance that may well come from inheritance, and not 
from imitation. Generally speaking, a great writer should allow 
his children to range at freedom through the whole of litera- 
ture, if only they would consent to allow their father’s writings 
to be to them a sealed book. For if, at the age when every- 

ing that a father does is invested with a sanctity of its own, 
his books are read, the chances are that his faults as a writer 
will be acquired by his children, and will be reproduced with 
all the feebleness of imitation, should any of them in their turn 
take to literature. Whether Mr. Julian Hawthorne did not 
read his father’s stories till his judgment was formed, or whether, 
though he did read them, he had a mind vigorous enough to 
keep his own individuality, the result at all events is that, 
to a greater extent than we should have expected, he stands 
before us on his own ground and on his own merits. Had we 
read his first novel without knowing the author’s name, we 
should have been struck by its power, nor should we have found 
it more wanting in originality than the best of the novels that 
come before us. While we freely concede great merit to Bressant, 
we must at the same time admit that its faults are still greater. 
The admirable promise of the first volume is not fulfilled in the 
second; a pleasant story of homely country life degenerates into 
a morbid love story of a peculiarly offensive kind, while a super- 
stitious element of what we may may call magnetico-mesmerico- 

iritualism is introd which, to our mind, is very silly. 
t is here that we trace the chief resemblance to his father's 
writi resemblance, however, that is sadly marred. The 
elder Hawthorne’s gage was so hidden, as it were, by 
the poetry with which he clothed it, that, like the mysticism 
of a Midsummer Night's Dream or the Tempest, it never shocked 
one by its nakedness. If he believed that the earth hath bubbles 
as the water has, it was not, at all events, the earth of railway- 
cars and conductors. His spirits when they left the body for a 
season did not get into trains where “the breakman came in, took 


the poker and ned the stove door with it into the red- 
hot onder a a solid a wood from the 


pile, and popped it in 


* Bressant. A Romance. 
Henry 8. King & Co. 1873. 


everly.” He would have been shocked | 


she states that the faithless friend—if we knew his name it 
would save us from the charge of an almost Homeric use of 
epithets—has bequeathed to him the care of his only son. 
‘Treacherously though he had treated the Professor, yet he knew 
the generosity of his nature, and was sure, it would seem, that 
he could not but “feel a vital interest in the boy” as the son 
of his former friend and his old love. Following close upon 
the letter arrived the son, Bressant, the hero of the tale, “a 
very tall and broadly built young man, with a close brown 
beard and quick comprehensive eyes.” ‘The Professor, and the 
reader too, as soon as he gets any insight into the story, are 
convinced that he is the son of the faithless friend and of his wife, 
the present lodging-house keeper. About her name too, by the 
way, there is a mystery, and also indeed about the hero’s. She is 
always called Abbie, as he is called Bressant, but whether Abbie 
and Bressant are Christian names or surnames, or a mixture of the 
two, as is once hinted, we never learn. Abbie, as soon as she sees 
Bressant, is convinced, from his strong likeness to his father, that 
he is her son, but for some reasons that we do not understand she 
does not speak out. Bressant’s is a strange character, though we 
hardly like to say an unnatural character. “There was,” as the 
Professor said, 

an uncertainty, in talking and associating with him, as to what he would 
do or say; an ignorance of what might be his principles and points of 
view ; an impossibility of supposing him governed by common laws. 

He was at first apparently utterly devoid of all sympathy, and, 
though he soon proved a too apt pupil, was ignorant of even a 
suspicion of love. He was ambitious, he was deaf, and he was a 
muscular Christian. He longed for the renown of a St. Paul ora 
Luther, and at first he seemed to have his body completely 
under the mastery of his mind. But the Professor had two 
daughters—one a perfect saint, the other by no means imper- 
fect as a sinner. The Professor in his simplicity hopes 


that Bressant may learn gentleness from his daughters; the 
saint Sophie burns to guide him on the path to heaven, little 
suspecting that he may guide her on the path to love; while 
Cornelia, pure and innocent though she was when the story opens, 
By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. London: | is found to have a nature as capable of unrestrained passion as of 

treachery. Sophie, on Bressant’s arrival, is confined to her room 
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by illness, and does not see him till after her elder sister Cornelia 
had left home on her first visit to New York and the + world. 
She does not in the least suspect that, utterly ignorant as 
Bressant and Cornelia had before been of love, and short though 
the time was that they were together, they had both taught and 
learnt a good deal. there been no Sophie, Bressant would 
have learnt a lesson of tenderness from Cornelia, and would have 
made a model husband and a good—perhaps a great—man. Had 
there been no Cornelia, Bressant would have learnt much the 
same lesson from Sophie, with much the same result. Un- 
happily, he does not see both the sisters at the same time; 
but having partly fallen in love with Cornelia, and made 
her wholly fall in love with him, he partly falls in love with 
Sophie, and makes her also wholly fall in love with him. In 
Cornelia’s absence in the fashionable world he becomes Sophie’s 
accepted lover, and the elder sister returns to find the marriage 
close at hand. \But she does not return the same girl that 
she went, and in this sudden change there is much that is as 
disagreeable as it is, we believe, untrue to nature. The talk of 
society in New York and the literature which society reads must 
be indeed of a peculiarly vile and seductive kind, if a young girl 
of nineteen, of an innocent nature, brought up in a quiet parsonage, 
could get so quickly corrupted. She—who had been her sister’s 
bosom friend—on her return home at once sets about seducing 
her sister’s betrothed, and succeeds so well that a few days before 
the marriage is to take place an elopement between the two is 
arranged. Br t meanwhile had found out that he was not 
Abbie’s son, but that he was the child of shame, and that, though 
his father was her husband, his mother was her rival. He had 
not, therefore, any claim whatever to Abbie’s money. He seems 
utterly corrupted, however, and means to run away with it at 
the same time as with Cornelia. A night or two before the 
day fixed for the wedding, there was a ball given. Sophie, who 
was not well enough to to it, as it was winter and the snow 
was lying very deep, had sat up in her room trying on her 
wedding-dress. But as she walked up and down a “loose board 
creaked dismally.” She sat down again, but here the author shall 

ak for himself, as, when we come to ominous creaks, we feel 

at we are on a subject where we are by no means at home :— 

She sat quite still, and perhaps fell into a light, half-waking slumber. 

A while afterwards, she suddenly started in her chair, her head raised, as 
if listening. The fire burnt as warmly as ever, but Sophie was trembling 
incontrollably, and her heart was beating most unmercifully. She walked 
— and blindly, with outstretched hands, to the window. This time 

ominous board forbore to creak. Its omen was fulfilled. 


She runs out in the snow in her wedding-dress and pursues her 
faithless lover. Sinking with fatigue, she calls out, “ Bressant, 
Bressant!”’ “Either he had actually heard a faint echo of that 
unearthly cry” (and yet we must remember that he was very 
hard of hearing), “or his spiritual ear had taken cognisance of the 
call of Sophie’s soul.” He turns about and soon finds her, lying 
apparently lifeless in the snow. She is carried home, and is 
brought back to life only to leave it once more. Cornelia is 
stricken with remorse, and asks Sophie to tell her father all her 
cruel treachery and to ask for his forgiveness. Bressant disappears. 
He takes the train for New York, intending to go over to Europe 
with his money, and there, forgetting that he had “a mind, or 
a heart, or a soul,” to live the life of a hog. Happily for him, he 
falls into a deep sleep, and Sophie into a trance. She wakes 
up with the knowledge that he will be back by noon. There 
were enormous difficulties in his way, for he was short of 
money, could not pay his railway fare, and had “to travel 
on foot and through the saow seventy-five miles of unknown 
roads.” Besides this he had to start on an empty stomach, and 
could get nothing to eat on his way. But Sophie's spirit had 
made him a Christian, and he had made himself long ago mus- 
cular. He set off at a run, was taken a short cut over the fields 
by the spirit, and arrived as the clock struck twelve and Sophie 
passed away. Then the story closes, but Cornelia no doubt 
marries him. 

In spite of all this folly about magnetism, or spiritualism, or 
mesmerism, as we find it variously termed, there is a great deal 
of clever and original description and — writing. We should 
not have been so greatly irritated with the second volume had 
it not been that the Cornelia and the Sophie of the first volume 
were too well drawn to make us view with any complacency the 
[eee of spoiling through which they were put. The Professor 

appily remains to the end the same simple and noble-minded 
man that he was in the beginning. Mr. Hawthorne must 
give us a story free from all presentiments and premonitions. In 
a dramatic point of view it is far more effective when a loss, like 
a thunderstorm, breaks on one without any warning. Surely we 
are much more affected when Romeo says, “ My bosom’s lord sits 

ightly in his throne,” than when Cornelia in the sudden stopping 

a watch given her by her lover sees—and with good reason too 
—something portentous. Mr. Hawthorne must learn a distrust 
too of big words. “Inception” and “ predicate” and “ impera- 
tively necessary” and “ mucilage” and “ delegated” are all very 
well in their proper places, though they are a little awkward 
where they occur, As for “ finer intuitions” with their “ precision 
perent, ’ or “an electric pulsation that seemed to pass through 

ornelia’s blood imbuing it with a powerful ichor,” or “ the in- 
finitely elusive quality which is the very secret and necessity of 
its existence,” the less we have of them the better. There are 
certain Yankeeisms also which might have been dropped in the 
English editiou. Such phrases as “she don't know” and “ don’t 


it make” occur too frequently in the talk of people who are 
meant to be highly educated. In spite of all dun drawbacks, 
there is still enough to make us hopeful that we shall once more 
have reason to rejoice whenever we hear that a new work is 
coming out written by one who bears the honoured name of 
Hawthorne. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR.—THIRD 
SECTION.* 


be 6th of August was beyond all doubt by far the most im- 

portant day of the great war which _— its birth to the new 
German Empire and its deathblow to the Empire of France. There 
was no critic in this or any other neutral country whose opinion was 
respected, that ventured to predict speedy, continuous, and complete 
success to either side before the news of the great events of that 
day were flashed over the world by the telegraph. Those among 
ourselves who had studied and admired the ian successes of 
1866 were yet uncertain how far the loose, though ready, tactics 
which had then triumphed over the veteran leaders of Austria, 
commanding armies that knew nothing of the breechloader, could 
be relied on when opposed to a foe noted for victories won by 
loose order in days gone by, and now armed witha weapon which, 
by common report as well as in fact, might be rated above the 
needle-gun. The most hazardous prediction that was offered here 
was the remark that the French, if rushing into war with their 
old foes, would find in the Prussians of to-day rather the tradi- 
tions of Leipzic and Waterloo than those of Auerstadt and Jena. 
As to Continental lookers-on, the general feeling of uncertainty as 
to the result of the coming conflict may be fairly summed up in the 
words attributed to Baron Kuhn when pressed for his opinion :— 
“If I must choose, I would prefer to be behind the French army 
of the two; but I had much rather keep out of the way 
altogether.” 

such doubts, however well grounded before, vanished when 

the 6th of August had come and gone. To say that MacMahon 
had been terribly defeated by superior numbers at Woerth, what 
was it but to acknowledge, in other words, that the German strate 
had shown its superiority of conception at the very outset of the 
campaign? To state that Frossard’s corps had been attacked and 
forced from a position of chosen strength near Forbach by troo) 
which, even in the first hasty reports, were plainly but detach- 
ments of the three German corps nearest to him, what was it 
but a proof that neither the new weapon of the French, nor their 
supposed tactical readiness for sudden action, was proof against 
the vehement yet well-directed attacks in flank which had proved 
so fatal to the Austrians four years before? And the world knew 
beforehand that the third great military element, the power of 
organization, had been already developed by Prussia to such an 
extent as to make her rival for military fame deeply conscious of 
inferiority in this respect. Marshal Niel’s half-abortive measures 
of reform, and the legislative debates in which they had been 
criticized and emasculated, had brought this fact prominently 
forward, as acknowledged by France herself. There was nothing 
left that could reverse the verdict delivered simultaneously at 
Woerth and Forbach. Admirers of Germany could only wonder 
where her new career of victory would stop. Friends of France 
could at the most re-echo the Emperor’s own desponding words, 
“ All may yet be saved.” The great events of this day deserve 
therefore ample treatment in their record ; and we need not wonder 
~ the new part of Count Moltke’s story is devoted absolutely 
to them. 

Woerth has the place of honour in the volume; possibly be- 
cause the heir to the new throne of Germany there first led the 
contingents of her States into united action. Not for its greater 
magnitude certainly; for, although the chapters on the two 
battles divide the Part almost exactly, the two odd pages are given 
to Forbach (or, as the victors have named it, Spicheren), which 
indeed was the more complicated action, on the German side at 
least, though so much less in dimensions than that fought by the 
Crown Prince. Following the same order, we shall look at the 
latter first, not with a view to pursuing the official writer through- 
out his tale, but rather to glean from it such new light as the 
— opportunities and comparatively late date of the Official 

listory throw over its phases. 

The first important point for notice is the clear evidence that the 
battle was not premeditated—for that day at least—by the Ger- 
man Statf. This has been long known positively of Spicheren ; but, . 
though stated also of Woerth, it is only now that detinite grounds 
can be given for the assertion. These we have at the opening page, 
where the orders issued on the evening before by the Crown 
Prince to his commanders of corps are repeated in detail, and show 
that nothing beyond a change of front was designed. Indeed the 
V™ Corps and I{** Bavarian, as well as the 4th Cavalry Division 
(the znd had not yet joined the army), were directed to remain 
stationary; the Bavarians, however, being to the north of the 


other, making front to the westward, with the special view of ob- 
serving the country towards Bitsche, from which ahon might 


be drawing a, The XI™ Corps, pivoting on the V", was to 
bring its left shoulders round and advance to the Sauer, which 
would then cover the three. This muddy stream, unimportant 
to the eye of the ordinary traveller, here runs from north to south 
in a flat valley of meadows with steep sides, making an important 


* Der deutsch-franzisische Krieg in 1870-71. Von der Kriegsgeschicht- 
lichen Abtheilung des grossen Generalstabes, Erster Theil, Heft 5 
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tactical feature. The French were known to be beyond it in force, 
— on the defensive. Their object was naturally and 
rightly conjectured to be the covering of the railroad, running 
just within the then French frontier, from Haguenau to Bitsche, 
which is conducted into the Vosges along another valley of less 
depth behind the hills which rise up on the west side of the 
Sauer. But though MacMahon’s wishes were thus rightly 
divined, his means of executing them were much overrated. The 
Germans might have discovered indeed that Douay’s ~~ still 
lingered uselessly about Belfort; but they could not know that De 
Failly would retain his loitering about Bitsche whilst the comrade 
he was ordered to support was being crushed half a day’s march 
from him. They believed that both these generals had already 
joined MacMahon with their commands, the truth being that only 

nseil-Dumesnil’s division of Douay’s was with the Marshal ; and 
they were not disposed, therefore, to risk an attack on the enemy 
in his chosen position without giving time for bringing up the 
First Bavarians and Werder’s Corps of Baden and Wurtemberg 
troops, the former of which was considerably to the north or 
rear of the army, the latter to the east, having moved up the 
Rhine by the roads near that river. Another good cause for delay 
was the knowledge that the VI Prussian Corps, which was to 
complete the mass of the Third Army, was just passing through Lan- 
dau, and was sending its leading division on so rapidly that it would 
connect itself with the Crown Prince's right rear the next day. 

But here we must join decided issue with the German writer on 
one important point. The position of MacMahon was not, in our 
judgment, nearly so strong as he represents it; certainly it does 
not deserve the character ascribed to it of being so formidable 
that “ its holder might even reckon on a success over a far superior 
enemy.” It is admirably described in its details. But the fact 
that the hills before Froeschwiller and Elsasshausen are “ of such 
an undulating and wooded acharacter as to favour the employ- 
ment of strong swarms of skirmishers,” is surely a very bad feature 
in the key-point of a defensive position. We go further, and 
state boldly that any one who stands on those hills and looks 
down upon the little town of Woerth below (which here almost 
fills the Sauer valley), and, observing first how the wooded slopes 
continue into its very enclosures, then views the opposite and 
more open steeps down which the Germans came, will not 
hesitate to declare that MacMahon never could have meant to 
hold such a position on the strict defensive atall. Had he done 
so, his judgment as a tactician would stand condemued for ever. 
No; the French Marshal plainly thought that the enclosures 
would serve to cover his own advance admirably. He forgot that 
the Germans had become as much tactically quicker than their 
foes as Napoleon’s veterans of 1806 were than the battalions of 
Brunswick which they routed at Auerstadt and Jena. Forced into 
a sudden action by the skirmishing of the eager German troops, 
notably by those of old Hartmann’s Il"¢ Bavarians first, and 
later of the V Prussians, who suddenly called on their allies for 
aid just as Hartmann, in obedience to positive orders of the 
Crown Prince, had withdrawn them from the fight, MacMahon 
must have seen with astonishment the rapidity with which his 
foes availed themselves of the cover he had left in front of his 
centre. Ilis mitrailleurs had no sooner been driven off by the 
concentrated fire of the guns of the V™ Corps, supported by those 
of the X1®, than “soon after 10 A.M.” General Kirchbach gave 
the word to push the infantry in and through Woerth ; and, once 
planted there, they won their way slowly but surely upwards 
into the French line of defence. The cover before MacMahon’s 
centre, in fact, formed the weak poiut, instead of the strength, of 
his position. Strange to tell, to those who do not understand the 
importance of a staff officer’s position when a man fills it who is 
equal to its highest responsibilities, the concentration of the 
artillery which paved the way to the first German success, and 
the whole of the dispositions which preluded the attack through 
Woerth, are credited with the utmost distinctness, not to the 
Prince, nor to any of his generals, but to Colonel von Esch, the 
Chief of Staff to the V" Corps, who carried out the necessary 
———- on his own responsibility. That the victory was so 
complete was due no doubt to the flank attacks, and especially that 
made from the south on the French left, to which MacMahon, in 
his first hasty report, ascribed his rout. But the first onset of the 
V™ Corps, well supported as it afterwards was by the XI", had proved 
fatal to the real tenure of his line of defence on the Froeschwiller 
hills, long before the attacking of his line at both extremities 
destroyed all hope of his holding the strong villages on its 
crest. 


Cavalry officers who desire to learn what their arm cannot do, 
and ought not to attempt to do, should study the details of 
Michel’s and Bonnemain’s famous and unhappy charges, made in 
mad hope of wresting Morsbronn and Elsasshausen from the 
swarming infantry that had seized them. The official narrator 
has thrown his whole strength into his task at this point, and 
offers to a noble arm the most practical and instructive lesson yet 
written on its action in modern battle. The reader will find that 
the horsemen, though showing all the desperate valour of the old 
at Srancesa, never reached their enemies but once, when the 

roke an angle of a company of engineers which had thrown itse 
into the foremost line of infantry, and were even there so utterly 
shattered by the deadly fire of the breechloaders as to be thrown 
off to right and left without any real gain. To the same hopeless 
inferiority of cavalry against infantry on ground not perfectly open, 
rather than to the absence of the 4th Division, might be ascribed, 


if we read the narrative aright, the ease with which MacMahon’s 


shattered battalions withdrew into the hills when their position 
was wrested from them. For the foot of the Vosges is by no 
means a hunting country; and the chassepéts were not here 
thrown away, nor their holders left without cartridges. 

If we hurry on to speak of Spicheren within our brief limits of 
space, it is but to study a single question—that of the means by 
which the German infantry carried the Rother Berg, or steep and 
bare tongue-shaped point of the hills which all visitors will re- 
collect as projecting prominently forward in the direction of 
Saarbruck, and which has been lately crowned by a monu- 
ment commemorating the achievement. The facts that it is 
difficult to climb its slopes at all without using one’s hands, 
and that the French Trad thrown up musketry trenches 
along its crest, make the feat appear a perfect marvel at first 
sight. The German narrative, however, brings the gradual 
steps of the process into clear light, and it needs but little addi- 
tional explanation to show how the success was won. The plateau 
of Spicheren, it should be pointed out, though apparently retreat- 
ing nearly on a level from the heights before it, in reality keeps 
still sloping slightly upward; so that the French batteries were 
fully exposed to the fire of the German guns on the lower ground 
before it. We see, therefore, these batteries first completely over- 
powered and driven off by superior fire. Next, those of Bergé’s 
division, which had been planted lower down towards the French 
left to flank the heights, were in their turn forced to retire before 
superior fire. The French infantry were now left to hold the 
heights alone, and the very steepness of these prevented their de- 
fenders in their trenches being aware of the sudden attack which, 
about 3 p.m., General Francois, by Kameke’s orders, led direct up 
the slope; so that the German skirmishers presently gaining the 
trenches, “the Chasseurs, apparently surprised, were driven off 
with little resistance, retiring behind a swell of the ground further 
on.” The sudden ending of the slope at the plateau would natu- 
rally affurd a single line of men good cover, even if the trenches 
left by the French had not aided in the object. Francois had with 
him only five companies; but it was not thenceforward diflicult 
for them, crouching under the crest of the hill, to hold their posi- 
tion against the scattered firing along the plateau. What they 
had really to dread in their precarious hold was a bold counter- 
charge by the enemy for the possession of his lost trenches. And 
when this came presently from the dangerous point, the edge of 
the wood which the French held close to the Rother Berg on the 
German left flank, Francois freely offered his life in leading on his 
men to repulse it; and though the companies after his fall gained 
no ground, they had checked the French, and were no longer so 
seriously threatened. It was much later, however, when the wood 
itself was carried and their line made secure; but meanwhile their 
dropping fire kept the French back from the edge of the plateau, 
and made it possible to bring up the guns which just before dark 
appeared on the height to be greeted by the hurrahs of the long- 
tried infantry, and to decide Frossard’s retreat. 

We have dwelt on but a single episode of this remarkable 
action. There are many others ovly less interesting than this 
famous carrying of the hill, thus already made historic, 
which has been selected by us as the most prominent. ‘The 
reader of history has seldom had a battle so fully and yet 
so graphically described as this of Spicheren in the book be- 
fore us. The tactician will find in it such ample materials for 
study that, if nothing else of the war were to be written, he 
might gather here lessons as valuable on the use of infantry and 
artillery as that of Woerth offers on the more showy arm. The 
careful critic will hardly find a superfluous sentence in the volume, 
and will acknowledge that the writer has taken almost as much 
pains to do justice to the efforts of the French as to illustrate the 
superiority of the fighting which triumphed over them. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON.* 

E once heard a lady—in her day a distinguished letter- 
writer—tell how, some fifty years ago, paying a visit im 
her school-girl days, she came upon a copy of Str Charlies Grandi- 
son, at that time considered as much a book of the past as it is now. 
She began to read, and, becoming absorbed in the trials of the 
hervine, sat in her chamber entranced and unconscious of the 
flying hours—of the clock striking twelve o’clock, one o'clock, 
two o’clock—till down upon the page containing the elaborately- 

led-up-to crisis alighted a sprawling and prodigious spider, seemin 

to cover the whole area. The shock and jar upon her exci 

nerves was too much; that night she read no more, but retreated 
shuddering and shivering to bed, leaving the dénuuement for the 
morrow. In such reading the spirit of an author is caught uu- 
consciously ; it developed in this case a narrative style of letter- 
writing, so easy and graphic, so welcome to the family circle, 
that those who recall it feel that society pays a real price 
for the substantial conveniences of our present system of 
ostage which has knocked such letter-writing on the head. 
Not that under any circumstances a revival of Richardson could 
influence style now. We have drifted too far from his mode both 
of viewing and telling things. His works areinteresting as a study 
to the critic, and can still awaken enthusiasm in intelligent readers 
living in abundant leisure and scarcity of books, like those resi- 
dents at the Hills one hot season to whom Macaulay introduced 
Clarissa ; but it is hopeless to expect the novel-reader proper to 


* Sir Charles Grandison. A New and Abridged Edition, by Mary Howitt. 
London: Routledge & Sons. 1873. 
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throw himself nowadays into Sir Charles Grandison as he once 
did. And if we say. this of the complete work, what shall we say 
of the abridgment? An abridgment of a novel! 

If Dialogues of the Dead were in fashion, Richardson and Madlle. 
de Scudéry might be set to discuss the comparative degrees of 
regret or torture which the shade of an author feels under 

sterity’s utter neglect or ing abridgment, They would 
ye in a condition to decide whether it is least endurable to 
die with the century in which your works have played their 
part, or to see them reproduced in the form of an abstract; your 
choicest and most characteristic passages struck out as imma- 
terial to the story, the bare comings and goings of the person- 
ages connected by a preposition or a conjunction, or a brief 
sentence of modern structure and wording. It is bad enough 
to be forgotten, but we own that our heart bleeds for Richard- 
son under some of the omissions we find in the present volume. 
We have no objection to passages and scenes being selected 
from unmanageably prolix works of a past date; but let those 
scenes stand as the author wrote, them. A work of imagination 
cut and docked at every turn—we speak of certain early scenes 
which we have compared—every page and every sentence sub- 
ject to excision at the will of the operator, cannot come to 
good. The spirit of abridgment gets the better of every other 
consideration. It is not in nature to choose with discretion. 
Assume that the story must be told, what is left for elimination 
but the details, and what is a novel that is worth reading at all 
without its details? With all respect for Mrs. Howitt, there 
are occasions when we cannot believe that she is an admirer of 
Richardson, or that her girlhood was ever under his spell. 
Sometimes it seems as if she had made her first acquaintance with 
him pen in hand, prompt to strike out every superiiuous sentence ; 
in policeman-fashion nudging each character in turn to move on. 
It is vain to attempt to Richardson in a hurry, to get an 
idea of him at the speed at which people now rush through 
novels. The readers and master writers of an age understand 
one another. He knew that people would not grudge him their 
time, as he did not grudge them his almost painful elaboration. 
A broad, carefully laid foundation being one of his methods, one 
felt more like living with his characters (as we judge by contem- 
porary comments) than reading of them. People got acquainted 
‘with them by degrees. This relation cannot be revived. It is no 
such great matter ; it is by no means essential that the present 
generation should read Sw Charles Grandison. Only let them 
not think they are reading him to advantage in reading an 
abridgment, where the terrors and passion of the heroine 
in her extremity, and the vivacity of Charlotte Grandison, 
are stinted watch in hand, and measured out by the space pres | 
take up in the page. All who know anything of the story wi 
recall the circumstances under which hero and heroine meet, and 
how he rescues her from a compulsory marriage. The whole 
narrative of the abduction is given with uncommon life and truth. 
The scenes are in the author’s most animated manner, nor is 
there anything to offend a scrupulous taste. He has the distinctest 
idea of every actor. All move and energize before him—snuffling 
parson, insulent lover, determined heroine. Considering the 
circumstances, and that they were quite within the bounds of pro- 
bability when he wrote, Richardson ought to be allowed his own 
-~ ; yet even here the niceties of truth are sacrificed to despatch. 

t is not a question of shortening a prosy discussion on any of the 

oints of prudence or morality with which the work abounds; 
it is the essence of the story, the quality that makes it memorable 
as a fiction, which is thus handled. I1t is not doing justice to a 
scene to give only its climax. But, as an instance of the method of 
abridgment, we quote one original which is abbreviated in 
the copy before us into five lines, Perhaps the part which 
precedes the appearance of the hero is regarded as merely intro- 
ductory and to be made short work of, but it is one of the most 
effective points of the story. In escaping from Sir Hargrave the 
heroine gets caught in the doorway :— 

The wretch in shutting the womer out squeezed me dreadfully as I was 
half in half out, and my nose gushed out with blood. I screamed ; he 
seemed frighted; but instantly recovering myself, “So, so, you have 
done your worst! you have killed me, I hope.” I was out of breath, my 
stomach was very much pressed, and one of my arms was bruised. I have 
the mark still ; for he clapt to the door with violence, not knowing, to do 
him justice, that I was so forward in the doorway. 

I was in dreadful pain. I talked half wildly, I remember. I threw 

myself in a chair. “So, so you have killed me, 1 hope—well now I hope— 
I hope you are satisfied ; now may you moan over the poor creature you 
have destroyed ”; for he expressed great tenderness and consternation ; and 
I for my part felt such pains in my bosom that, never having felt such 
before, 1 really thought I was bruised to death ; repeating my foolish “ So, 
80, but I forgive you,” said I, “only sir, call to the gentlewomen, sir. Retire, 
sir. Let me have my own sex only about me.” My head swam; my eyes 
failed me, and I fainted quite away. 
In the abridged version of this passage poor Harriet is not allowed 
to say a word for herself. Al is compressed into “I talked half 
wildly.” And yet we think she expresses herself not unnaturally 
for a pious but indignant beauty, and prettily too. It is probably 
a scruple of propriety which leaves the reader to suppose that 
a bruise in the arm made her nose bleed, while the exigencies of 
curtailment eut out the especially Richardsonian trait which 
follows, when the villain, panic-struck and really thinking her 
dying, secures the bloody handkerchief and thrusts it into the 
fire. “If she did not recover, that should not appear against 
him.” The passion of Richardson’s bad men never carries them 
beyond the predominance of egotism and selfishness. 

Nor, considering how very much of real dull reading is left 


behind—the sort of discussion which the reader alike skips in the 
original and the abridged editions—can we understand the principle 
which strikes out Charlotte Grandison’s views on the sort of hus- 
band for a superior woman. A certain Lord D. has been 
to Miss Byron, who, having once seen the “ Man of men,” is more 
than indifferent to all others. Her friend proffers her advice :-— 
“Well, but now I will tell you, without ishi our curiosity further, 
what Lord D.’s character is. "He is as most of ‘the young 
nobility. His fortune is great. In sense he neither abounds nor is wanting ; 
and that class of men, take my word for it, are the best qualified of all 
others to make good husbands to women of superior talents. They know 
just enough to admire in her what they have not in themselves. If a woman 
as prudence enough to give eonsequence to such a one before folks, and will 
behave asif she thought him her superior in understanding, she will be able 
to make her own will a law to him ; by the way of ‘JZ will, shall I?’—or, 
‘If you please, my dear, I will do—what I think fit’ But a fool and a wit 
are the extreme points and equally unmanageable ; and now tell me, Harriet, 
what can be your motive for refusing such a man as this ?” 
Harriet.—“ I wish, my dear, you would not talk to me of these men. 
Iam sick of them all. Sir Hargrave has cured me ——” 
Miss G.—“ You fib, my dear ; but did you ever see Lord D, 2?” 
Harriet.—“ No, indeed.” 
All this is condensed into “while we were thus talking,” along 
with a good deal of flutterings and palpitations and heart analysis, 
which to the abridger might well seem superfluous. But if Sir 
Charles Grandison is not a love story, it is nothing readable. The 
interest lies in the love, often the despairing love, of two heroines, 
who only represent the enthusiasm of the sex for a good man when 
they see him set off with all the attraction of cireumstances, of 
person, mind, and character, and that “air of vivacity and intre- 
pidity,” that intelligence, “ than which a sunbeam is not more 
penetrating.” No reader, masculine or feminine, is in love with 
Sir Charles—that must, we think, have been always out of the 
question; but the passion which animates the performers in 
the scene is delineated with knowledge and insight into 
the female heart. It was the one speciality on which 
Richardson piqued himself—his great qualification for his work, 
his life-long study. At thirteen years old he was, he tells us, the 
confidant of all the superior young women of his acquaintance; he 
wrote their letters for them, understood when ood was feigned 
and the chider or repulser was overflowing with affection and only 
ing to be taken at her word, and could satisfy the require- 
ments of tenderness which could not tell him what to write, but 
“ (her heart on her lips) you cannnot write too kindly.” We 
have not Richardson, therefore, if too short work is made of the 
trepidations, hopes, fears, suspense, pique, fretfulness, devotion, 
and perpetual struggles and self-questionings of the virtuous female 
bosom torn between self-respect and passion founded on esteem. 
No abridgment can mend the manners of the book ; rather it 
brings out more prominently their formality, the bowings, parad- 
ings, and endless civilities. This defect, due in part to want of 
acquaintance with the fashionable world in which he placed his 
characters, was one ground for the violent irritation which Horace 
against Richardson—an irritation which culminates 
when he finds the Paris world full of his praises, and supplementing 
their own dulness (as compared to old times) with that of the 
pular English novelist whose fame he cannot get away from. 
But even Richardson’s warmest admirers have to make allowances on 
this score. Mrs. Delany accounts for the want of fine breeding by 
his having taken a bad model. “ Don commends Miss Mulso’s (after- 
wards Mrs. ag oy letters, but she does not so well like the 
young woman ; that is, she admires her sense and ingenuity, but 
thinks her only second rate as to politeness of manners, and that 
Richardson’s high admiration of her has made him take her as a 
model for his genteel characters; and that is the reason they are 
not so really polished as he thinks them to be.” We are not 
sure, however, that these questionable high-polite manners which 
never could have existed among human beings do not help Richard- 
son’s characters to that permanent niche in our memory which they 
undoubtedly hold when an acquaintance with them is formed 
under the requisite conditions. hatever else they are, they are 
realities with the author. If the reader starts with sympathies in 
accord with him, and patience to follow his lead, he can no more 
forget Sir Charles, or Sir Hargrave, or Uncle Selby, or the revered 
grandmama, or Harriet, or Lady G., than he can his own 
uncles, and aunts, and cousins, however keenly alive he may be to 
their imperfections, The story is not so powerful as Clarisea, 5 
but its characters have the same limpet grasp. But these 
necessary conditions grow rarer as the years pass by. The book- 
shelves to which boys and girls have access cease to hold original 


ten-volume editions, or chance numbers of the Novelist’s Maga- — 


sine, clothed in that forbidding brown leather in which George 
Eliot invests the Sunday books of the last century, “ which always 
opened at one place,” but which, once opened on Sir CA 

Grandison by a sufficiently large and patient curiosity, discovered 
a new and quaint world where romance and formality, violent 
wrong and fastidious scruple, seemed to divide life between them. 
The inroad of new stories and cheap literature with smart outsides 
elbows these venerable relics out of their snug and secret corners. 
They have had their day of Popularity, and external resem- 
blance to their newer rivals will scarcely bring it back again. 
And yet the thanks of the public are due to the publisher for his 
attempt. If we quarrel with abridgments, we admit the im- 
possibility of reproducing the entire work, and the almost equal 
impossibility of satisfying our taste and judgment in the execution 
of a task at once delicate, difficult, and irksome ; and we must admit 
also that many a scene as it is left by the operation is abundantly 
long enough, and leaves nothing to be desired. The world has not 
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room fer large relics ; it is only gems which fill a little space that 
last from age to age. aoe set of all kinds but the very 
highest have to give place to newer feats of giant enterprise; 
their authors must be contented, if they would be known to 
posterity at all, to be represented incomplete, and by specimens 
more or less fragmentary. 


CAMPBELL’S TRANSLATION OF SOPHOCLES.* 


J translations from the ancient classical poets success naturally 
depends upon nicely balanced proportions of scholarship and 
| san talent. We could name some who possess the latter gift 
ut have proved themselves more or less unfit to reproduce the 
great masterpieces of ancient poetry, simply because their educa- 
tion had not included initiation in construing according to the 
rules of syntax; and the bald and barren results of attempt- 
ing to turn Greek or Latin poets into English without poetical 
taste or cultivation are equally deplorable. As examples of trans- 
lations which are the offspring of the harmonious union of 
both qualifications, we might mention Conington’s Aineid or 
Horace, Calverley’s Theocritus, and two or three other notable 
performances within the last ten years, amongst which we should 
rank, though its claims to scholarship are more solid than 
ostentatious, the late Lord Derby’s Iliad. But would it be so easy 
to point out a version of either of the Greek dramatists which is 
admitted by the agreement of competent judges to be of this 
character? Mr. Plumptre’s Sophocles was certainly not such a 
version at its first issue, though we admit that in its revised and 
improved form its not per sated faults of translation are 
corrected, and the translator is complaisant enough to attempt 
the proof of his poetic gifts by affording readers a choice of rhyme 
or unrhyme in the choruses, which are turned one way in the 
text and another in the appendix. His Aschylus, which was 
published later, scarcely satisfies our ideal, thou h doubtless 
aes and meritorious work has been — ed upon it. 
e have now, however, a new translator of Sophocles, whose 
qualifications may be estimated by the manner in which he has 
accomplished well nigh one-half of his projected task. Professor 
Campbell of St. Andrews published at the close of 1871, or the 
beginning of 1872, the first volume of a pace re ty Sophocles, 
the valuable features of which we were compelled by the press of 
other classical subjects reluctantly to defer noticing until the 
completion of the whole work. It may suttice to say here that in 
that commentary the exegesis of the text is ably and conscientiously 
performed, whilst abundant evidence is given in the introduction, 
—* and foot-notes, that the Professor has brought to 
upon his Sophocles a large amount of familiarity with 
modern as well as with ancient poetry and literature ; so much so 
that pleasant comparisons of “old and new” are a noteworthy 
epesiatity of the edition. After a brief interval, however, he has 
now followed up his commentary by an essay in translation. Not 
indeed that, except in the case of the Antigone, he goes over the 
same ground again. The tragic tale of Edipus formed the matter of 
the first volume of his Greek text and notes. Fora first taste of his 
poetic powers applied to translation he offers, in happy conjunction, 
three Sophoclean heroines, Antigone, Electra, and (by taking license 
to substitute the name of the chief character in the Trachinie for 
the gentile name of the Chorus) Deianira, or the death of Hercules. 
The juxtaposition of names on the title-page is attractive, and 
those who take up this instalment of the latest Sophocles in 
English will find the promise not belied. Commendably free from 
introductory prefaces, and from confusing notes to explain why 
this or that interpretation is preferred or rejected, this version 
represents a practised commeutator’s well-considered transcript. 
Moreover, it is a rendering which, whilst literal enough to plead 
the Greek text for the warranty of every line of the English, 
nevertheless reads as smoothly as if it were an original work 
composed by one who was familiar with the best models of his 
country’s dramatic literature. This is eminently the case with 
the dramatic blank verse which represents the iambics, or larger 
portion of each play. But it is conspicuous, too, in the manage- 
ment of the choral odes, which, mostly in rhymed lyric measures, 
reproduce gracefully and effectively the brilliant strains of the 
Sophoclean lyre. And the impression left upon our minds after a 
strict comparison of any one of these Englished choruses with the 
Greek original is, generally speaking, this—that no thought, and 
almost no word, certainly no weighty word, of the ancient master, 
is left without its equivalent in Mr. Campbell’s copy, and that the 
English reader is put as nearly in the place of an Athenian listener 
ok spectator as a fellow-feeling between the poet and his trans- 
lator, and a conscientious ideal of translation, can com 
Amidst such a choice of fine choruses as these three plays offer, 
it would be puzzling to select the very best in order to exhibit the 
justice done to the Greek text by its translator. But the very first 
strophe of the first chorus in the Antigone may suffice (Antig. 100 
foll. derig dediow, 
O fairest beam 
That ever gilded Thebe’s towers with light ! 
Thou camest to our waiting sight, 
Eye of the Golden Day, 
hat time the Sun-God glanced on Dirce’s stream, 
And spurred to faster flight 
* Three Plays of S les: Anti Electra, Deianira. Translated 
into English ad Oy Lewis Cam bell, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. inburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1873. 


The Argive on his headlong way. 

He rose in proud array, 

With snow-white panoply on eagle wing, 

Ruin to our land to bring 

In Polynices’ dubious cause addressed, 

With many a shield and many a crest, 

Shrilling sharp menace from his breast. 

Then stooped above the domes, 

With lust of carnage fired, 

And, baring teeth of serried s 

Yawned wide around the gates that guard our homes, 

But went, or e’er his hungry chaps had tired 

On Theban flesh, or e’er the Fire-God fierce, 

Seizing our sacred town, 

Had smirched and rent her battlemented crown. 
Here and there it may be said that the chief expressions and 
images of the Greek have been, so to speak, shufiled, so as to 
form somewhat new combinations and collocations, but the result 
of the whole representation is to enhance the spirit and life of the 
copy, without any appreciable sacrifice of the original effect. The 
last lines quoted admirably realize the very personifications and 
poetic objects which Sophocles first conceived and gave birth to 
In wrapt _—_ vision. The remainder of the same chorus is 
equally well done, and so is the third chorus in this play, in which 
occurs the comparison of troubles accumulating upon a doomed 
family with “the briny surge” — 

That Thracian tempests urge, 

The big wave ever gathering more and more, 

Runs o’er the darkness of the deep, 

And with all-searching sweep 

Uprolls the storm-heap’d tangle on the shore, 

While cliff to beaten cliff resounds with sullen roar. 
We are not sure that Mr. Campbell’s version of the chorus which 
exalts the versatility of man’s genius (woAA\d ra dewa, «.7.A. 
332-83 Antig.) is so great a success, not simply because it is 
unrhymed, and so an exception to his general rule, but because it 
is wrought into a too uniform series of long lines, which do not 
resemble the metrical form and spirit of the original. We like 
Mr. Plumptre’s rhymed stanzas better here. It is, however, with 
a right instinct that the translator has sought to give variety to 
his choral metres, and has avoided any predominant type. That. 
one which precedes the climax ot the Antigone and the burying 
alive of its heroine (frAa kai Aavaac, «.7.d. 945, &e.) is very dis- 
tinct, and leaves a different remembrance from the short and 
beautiful chorus a little before it, which has resistless love for its 
theme. The only fault to be found with this is that it does not 
to our apprehension give any equivalent for the variously read 
and explained line, “Epwe tv erijpact 

But, not to dilate on the choruses, and to with a jum 
to the Trachinie, or, as it is here called, Deianira, we wi 
choose from among the many spirited and effective bits of lyric 
translation which it contains a stave or two of the chorus which 
commemorates the encounter between the river-god Achelous 
and Hercules, as suitors for the trembling Deianira:— 

One was a river bold, 
Horn-crowned with tramp fourfold, 
Bull Achelous from the isles o’ the main: 
And one from Bacchus’ town, 
Own son of Zeus, came down, 
With brandished mace, bent bow, and lances twain. 
Who then in battle brunt 
Together, front to front, 
Hurled, eager both to win the beauteous prize : 
And Cypris mid the fray 
Alone, that dreadful day, 
Sat umpire, holding promise in her eyes. 
Then clashed the fist, then clanged the bow, 
Then horns gave crashing blow for blow 
Whilst, as they clung, 
The twining hip-throw each essay, 
And hurtling tureheads’ fearful play, 
And groans from both were wrung. 
Especially worthy of notice in the extract just given are the 
renderings of the epithet ei\serpog as applied to Venus at this con- 
juncture, and of the somewhat puzzling wrestling feat involved in 
dugimdexroe Kdigaxec. Turning to the new edition of Ellendt’s 
Sophoclean Lexicon by Genthe, we find of eiAecrpog as used here 
that it is, in grammarians’ phrase, “ factitivé dictum,” and it is in 
the very spirit of this view that the translation makes the umpire 
goddess “ hold the promise” of happy wedlock “ in hereyes ” that 
watch the issue. Mr. Plumptre more vaguely translates “fair source 
of marriage joy,” and does not so closely link the force of the epi- 
thet with the situation. Mr. Campbell’s equivalent for ay¢imXexroe 
chipaxec, @ pregnant and hard kind of expression, is the result of a 
comparison of the meaning of the separate words and the light 
thrown upon them by commentators as well as by Ovid, who, in 
Met. ix. 51, has, as it were, given his own interpretation of the 
expression. Mr. Plumptre simply contents himself with “ limbs 
intertwined with limbs.” On occasions there may be cause for 
going along with this more prosaic translator, as where he limits 
himself to calling “Apreyw ‘Opruyiay (Trach. 213) “Ortygian 
Artemis,” and not, as Mr. Campbell does, for what reason we find 
it hard to conceive, ‘‘ Artemis, huntress of Ephesus’ land.” In the 
same play, verse 327, we think Mr. Plumptre’s version of 
Orov warpay 
Cuyvepov 
safer than Mr. Campbell’s. The latter, taking dujveuoc in the sense 
of one scholiast as “ vastata et quasi perflata ventis,” renders it 
“ From the day she left her war-swept home”; and there is no 
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doubt the epithet so understood is highly poetic. But there is 
not, that we are aware of, any authority for such interpretation ; 
whereas there is ground for accepting the simpler theory that 
dujyepov is a synonym of the epic svepoecsay, which the scholiast 
propounds, and which Hermann and Ellendts approve. Both 
these take it to imply a high situation, and it is in this sense that 
Mr. Plumptre has translated :— 

She weeps and weeps, since first she left her home, 

Where ail the winds sweep wildly. 

If we turn to the more everyday level of the speeches and dia- 
logue of these plays, couched for the most part in iambics in the 
original, no little credit will be found due to Mr. Campbell for 
the skill and clear wit with which he has perceived the mind of 
Sophecles, and brightened particular bits of detail so as to relieve 
them of that air of matter-of-fact which would cling to them in the 
hands of a perfunctory translator. It is here that his labour and 

ins as a commentator stand him in great stead. We will take a 
couple of lines from the first speech of the watchman in reference 
to the insubordinate act of Antigone. Like his fellows in Greek 
tragedy, he beats long about the bush, and is careful to tease his 
wrathful and imperious listener by irrelevant descriptions of his 
own mental processes. Here is a sample :— 

moAXac yap Ecxov gpovridwy imoracec 
Mr. Campbell catches the spirit and life of the Greek words, and 
not i their verbal force and equivalent in his English :— 
My thoughts 
Cried “ halt ” unto me ever as I came, 
And wheeled me to return. 
A little further on in the same play occurs a wrangle in monostichs 
between Creon and this same watchman, in one part of which 
they play, after a dramatic fashion, upon a particular word, doxei». 
The watchman says :— 
Seevdv, ye cai Soxsiv, 
And Creon answers :— 
viv 
Here is Mr. Campbell’s rendering :— 
Warcum. Pity so clear a mind should clearly err! 
Creon.  Gloze now on clearness. But unless ye show 
The doer, without glozing ye shall tall, 
Craven advantage worketh clearly bane. 
We cannot, however, commend this general fidelity to the spirit as 
well as the letter of Sophocles without making a reservation as to 
one or two places where the out-slipping of a word or two appears 
to blunt the edge of the translation. The instance which most 
readily occurs to us is where Antigone, at the end of one of her 
hes, insinuates that Creon is not competent to decide the 
question of the wisdom or folly of her disobedience. She says:— 
coi viv dpdica rvyxaver, 
oxediv Te pwpy pwpiay dgduoxdvw.—4 69-70. 
In the second of these lines cxyedév re serves to qualify the rude- 
ness of Antigone’s imputation, and interposes itself between a 
broad hint and a downright “You're another.” In Ellendt it is 
given as equivalent to “quodam modo.” By stifling this qualifi- 
cation of the words pwpy pwpiay, the translator makes the retort 
of the heroine a trifle unmaidenly, e.g. :— 
And if thou think’st me foolish who act thus, 
I can endure that judgment from a fool. 

We have left ourselves no space to illustrate one of the chief 
excellences of this translation, the skill and coherence and good 

neral effect of the descriptive passages and speeches as wholes. 
find we been able to do so, we could have quoted without 
fear of controversy the speech in which Tiresias (Antig. g98- 
1012) details the unfavourable results of his divining processes, 
as rendered into English with a dignity befitting the subject, 
and decidedly above the level prose of ordinary iambic lines. 
Or we might have cited the wonderful description of the fabri- 
cated death of Orestes in a chariot-race at Delphi, from the 
Electra. Taken side by side with Lord Lytton’s version of the 
same passage, Mr. Campbell’s rendering will be found quite as 
poetic, and very much more faithful. In the Trachinia, Deianira’s 
misgivings when she has despatched the poisoned garment, and 
Hyllus’s account of the tortures to which it reduced his hero sire, 
show marvellous skill in description; and we could not wish to 
add to or take away anything from the version which he has given 
of each. The third heroine, Daina, is not altogether so attractive 
as her predecessors; and the pathos with which the stories of 
Antigone and Electra, as delineated by Sophocles, are instinct, will 
procure for the two former plays more readers and admirers than 
for the last. But no doubt all three stories and their treatment by 
Sophocles will by this time have become more generally familiar 
to English readers through Mr. Clifton Collins’s sketch of Sopho- 
cles and his works, in the series of Ancient Classics for English 
Readers. To those whom that pleasant and clever introduction 
has inspired with a desire to know more of the Sophoclean drama, 
and who are unable to gratify that desire through the Greek text, 
we have no hesitation in recommending Mr. Campbell’s versions 


as the best and truest that have yet appeared in English. 


The Saturday Review. 


INNOCENT.* 
AD an unknown author written this story of the young lad 

whose portrait has so long stared at us from all the hoard- 
ings of London, we should have thought it an earnest of future 
success, if not itself up to the mark. But as the work of Mrs. 
Oliphant it demands a higher consideration, and deserves a 
more severe judgment. Mrs. Oliphant has long been one of our 
favourite authors, and we have gladly welcomed her books as in 
their degree literary treasures amongst the flood of rubbish which 
silly women and enterprising publishers pour out with such 
— persistency on the world. We expected that she would 
ways give us true art and honest painstaking labour, and that 
she would never let herself be led astray from the higher objects 
of her craft by the baneful temptation of immediate success. We 
counted her as almost a younger George Eliot in her way; and 
we credited her with something of the same charm as that which 
gave the author of Wives and Daughters her supremacy among 
the more purely feminine writers. e believed in her; and we 
hoped as much as we believed. But she has disappointed us. 
That temptation of immediate success, and striking while the iron 
is hot, which has ruined so many, has had its evil influence over 
her; and one by one her books have got weaker, more weary, 
more hurried, until now we have come to her latest, Innocent, 
which is as far below the worth of May as May itself was below 

Mrs. Oliphant’s possibilities. 

Innocent is perhaps more @ character novel than a story of 
circumstances, in spite of its two sensational episodes of a quasi- 
murder and the trial for her life of a beautiful young lady; and 
Mrs. Oliphant’s forte has ever been in character. She is gene- 
rally lifelike, and always distinct, and has her t clear] 
detined in her own mind. Not even Mr. Trollcpe himse 
surpasses her in the portraiture of those commonplace 
oe who fill up the greater part of the canvas of ordinary 
ife. Such a woman, for instance, as Mrs. Eastwood lives 
before us. A good mother and an amiable friend, as cre- 
dulous with respect to the morals of her sons as mes a 
virtuous lady of middle age who thinks she has fathomed the 
wickedness of human life whereof her dear boys know nothing, 
while in point of fact it is she who has simply glanced at the 
surface, and they who have gone down to the dregs—who does not 
count such a one among his friends? and what young man has 
not a Mrs. Eastwood of his own, for whom he feels that curious 
mixture of manly admiration and filial tenderness which it is one 
of the prescriptive rights of the mature siren to excite? Unable 
to rise to the higher level of true nobility, and just as unable to 
sink to ignobility, facile in manner, self-willed in fact, fond of her 
children and glad to sacrifice herself for them, but worldly to a 
certain common-sense extent, and by no means self-sacrificing to 
the = of abjectness, she is the living type of the ordinary English 
mother and gentlewoman. There are hundreds of Mrs. Eastwoods, 
but few Mrs. Oliphants to present them with such delicate truth 
and careful minuteness. elly Eastwood, too, is a charming 
study, the very perfection of a bright, healthy, natural young 
English girl, who loves her mother dearly and yet is as saucy on 
occasions as she is affectionate always; who quarrels with her 
brothers and snubs them when they are impertinent, as all right- 
minded sisters do; and who specially doubts and dislikes her 
brother Frederick, who is her mother’s favourite and the Joseph 
Surface of the group. The boys Dick and “Jenny,” the latter 
youth being more rightfully Plantagenet, are pleasantly and 
broadly sketched, and each individual character is well maintained. 
Of Innocent herself we have not very much to say on the 
score of artistic merit or likeness to life, though the idea of her 
character has its own merit; with Frederick Eastwood, handsome, 
melancholy, like Charles L, looking, said the ladies, “as if some- 
thing would happen to him,” a hypocrite and thorough-paced 
scamp, we have very much fault to tind. The Battys, father and 
daughter, are coarsely drawn, and “’Manda” is especially exag- 
gerated ; and if young Molyneux is less vile than Frederick, he is 
quite as disagreeable, and betrays the subtle antagonism of sex 
which Mrs. Oliphant has allowed to appear more than once in the 
present work, 

Innocent is rightly named, according te the Northern meani 
of the word. At sixteen she has the brain ofa child of six 
barely escapes qualitication for Earlswood. She is as much an 
idiot as is possible to a creature who can talk and walk and feed 
itself like other people, who does not set the house on fire, nor 
tear up its clothes, nor make a noise to itself like a chattering ape, 
and who can give an intelligent monosyllabic answer to a plain 
question. She lives in a fog and sees everything dimly. Peo 
come and go about her like the shadows of a dream, and she sits 
still and wonders what they mean, and why they are all talking 
and laughing, and what would have her say or do; and oh! 
if they would only leave her alone! Nothing impresses her, 
nothing rouses her. She has but one emotion—love for Frederick, 
sometimes supplemented by fear when she is scolded, or runs 
away and loses herself, as happens to her more than once. She 
neither laughs nor talks, neither reads nor works, nor lives other- 
wise than as a staring stuffed rag doll, cleverly wheeled and springed 
—a dumb and stupid Galatea whom even Pygmalion and Love 
together cannot waken into womanhood of an understanding kind. 
But she is pretty in person, and, if uninteresting, is harmless. 


* Innocent. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


i “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. 
1873. 
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Innocent is Mrs. Eastwood's niece, left an orphan and absolutely 
alone in Italy, and is taken into the cheery little London house- 
hold with mingled doubt and fear, reluctance and remorse. There 
had been some hard passages between Mrs. Eastwood and her 
sister, Innocent’s mother, in early days. Presumably Mr. Vane, 
the husband of the one, had made love to the other ; then cut the 
knot in which he had entangled himself by running away with the 
one he liked best, leaving her for whom he cared least to wear 
the willow with such grace as she might command. Mrs. East- 
wood had hitherto resented the ill done her, and now she was 
remorseful for the long estrangement which had left poor mother- 
less Innocent in the hands of a bad man, until the day had come 
when she was fatherless as well as motherless, alone in the world 
but for the aunt whom both father and mother had injured. 
Pretending to be ill and in need of change and relaxation from his 
hard work as clerk in the Sealing Wax Oilice on the one hand, and 
to be disinterested in his offer of service on the other, Frederick pro- 
poses to go to Pisa as escort to his cousin; but he halts at Paris, 
where he spends his time and money in gross dissipation, and falls 
into the clutches of one Mr. Batty, a vulgar “ vet.,” who first 
joins him im his debaucheries, and then lends him money to take 

im on to Pisa and back to England. At first sight of the young 
man with his Charles I’s face, Innocent falls in love with him in 
the half childlike way considered proper for such a “natural”; 
content to stare at him, to touch him, to sit by him, not un- 
derstanding one word in ten of what he says, and nothing of what he 
means. He takes her home, when, bewildered by the journey and 
the novelty of so many faces, and crushed by the small, densely 
furnished English rooms, she collapses into more than her ordinary 
idiocy. She wakes up a little when Frederick is about to marry the 
beautiful, full-blown, vulgar "Manda Batty, but only to wish that 
Miss Manda was dead, and to say she ought to be killed. Later in 
thestory she wakes up a little more when she thinks she has poisoned 
this bit of well-moulded, richly-coloured sensuality; and when 
the story ends, it leaves her quite rational for an idiot, and evi- 
dently per to be married a second time. Meanwhile her expe- 
riences have been many and varied, but we are bound to add most 
unlikely, and in the case of the trial scene absurd. Also we demur 
to her appeal to Sir Alexis Longueville when Frederick makes 
love to her; and for the poor old gentleman’s term of martyrdom 
we can find no word of sympathy too strong or of incredulity too 


We think Mrs. Oliphant attempted too much in this character. 
To make an unemotional idiot interesting was a task beyond her 
wer or that of any other person. Had the girl been a real 
Balatea, innocent of evil, of conventionality, of society, of all know- 
ledge, but still a living creature with a heart, she would have had 
some kindof charm. But Innocent is a simple case of arrested de- 
velopment, dense and dull and heavy as lead, with as little feeling as 
intelligence, and seemingly incapable of learning. On what has Mrs. 
Oliphant founded such a character? Tor, just as no man is an 
artist who cannot draw the human figure under his drapery, so no 
novelist is a master of his craft who has not a correct physiolo- 
oe basis for his characters, Neglect and a lonely life might 
ve dwarfed Innocent’s intellect, and have checked her power of 
feeling; they might, in fact, have produced such a case of arrested 
development as is here presented. But then Innocent would have 
always remained idiotic; and if she had had the brain of a child of 
six when she was sixteen, she would not have been much more ad- 
vanced at eighteen. If it had been only her education and power 
of self-expression which had been checked, she would have been 
loosened _ the bonds of intellectual dumbness earlier, and have 
come out into the light of reasonable humanity long before she 
did. We think, too, that Mrs. Oliphant ought either to have 
killed her or put her into the Sisterhood for life. There would 
have been something pathetic in the one, and something har- 
monious in the other. There is nothing of either in the patent 
of “ Jenny’s” making her his wife ; and if one’s imagina- 
ion goes into the details of her future as wife, mother, and house 
mistress, we can only feel that the author must have wished to 
punish the whole sex in the person of Plantagenet Eastwood, and 
that she means to convey a subtle hint that any female fool is 
enough even for the better kind of men. 

In the love of Frederick for Manda Mrs. Oliphant has essayed 
‘another difficult task. She has attempted to analyse and present 
in a decent form a feeling which is no more nor less than simple 
animal passion. Granting any amount of technical skill in her 
manipulation, the subject remains always unsavoury ; and we wish, 
for the sake of her own literary reputation, the comfort of her 
readers, and the nobler interests of her art, that she could have 
dispensed with the disagreeable Batty episode. But, indeed, Mrs. 
Oliphant is terribly hard upon us poor male sinners. What 
with Innocent’s vaguely immoral father, old Batty’s want 
of anything that might serve as the semblance of a moral sense, 
Frederick’s and fiery sensualities, Ernest 
Molyneux and his cowardice, his worldliness, sloth, and ignoble- 
ness generally, we come out from our fair painter’s hands 
rather worse, we hope, than nature and fact have made us. And 
we cannot onest Dick, or :direct “Jenny,” or even 
chivalrous Sir Alexis, or upright John Vane, as cient make- 
weights for virtue against such a formidable array of villany on 
the other side. Four scoundrels are rather measure, even 
with four good fellows to balance. Is Mrs. Oliphant going over 
to the enemy, and becoming a “ man-hater,” like the foolish sisters? 
We hope not. For, if she is, bad art and false principles together 
will soon make havoc of the work of one of our most favourite 


authors—one from whom so much was expected, because so much 
promise was given of old time. If, however, she does not take 
thought while she may, and give herself rest and leisure for care- 
ful work, we and her other critics, after having chronicled her 
Various successes in no grudging spirit, shall have only to lament 
her failures; as, indeed, we wonder now how the hand which 
wrote the Chronicles of Carlingford could give the world anything 
so hurried, so undigested, and so untrue as Innocent. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


HE third volume of the United States Census* deals gene- 
rally with “ Wealth and Industry.” It shows that the total 
estimated property of the Union has increased enormously since 
1860; the valuation in that year being sixteen thousand millions 
of dollars, while in 1870 it was thirty thousand. And, as 
in the former year the United States contained nearly four 
millions of slaves, worth probably some two thousand millions, 
the real increase may be taken at cent. per cent. It would 
of course have been greater but for the war. It is true that a 
deduction of considerable amount might be made for the public 
debt, or rather for that part of it which is owned abroad; and that 
a certain portion of the formal wealth of the country, under the 
head of personal estate, consisting of mortgages, &c., on real pro- 
perty, is reckoned twice over; so that the gross amount in either 
case, and especially in the latter, is too large by a sum consider- 
able in itself, though forming but a small fraction of the whole. 
But nevertheless we may take the normal rate of increase to be 
that above stated—i.e., that the wealth of the country as a whole 
doubles itself in ten years. In the first place, the increase between 
1850 and 1860 was greater than this. Secondly, though there 
are heavy deductions to be made on the grounds just stated, there 
are also allowances to be made for the effects of war, which would 
more than counterbalance them. The property of the Southern 
States ought, according to precedent, to have increased almost as 
rapidly as that of the Union at large; less rapidly than that 
of the North-Western States, but faster than that of the agricul- 
tural States of the East. But the South has not only not gained, 
but has lost enormously; lost far more than can be ascribed to 
the mere formal change made by the fact that her labourers are 
no longer reckoned as part of her “ personal estate.” For example, 
Alabama is worth two-fifths of her valuation in 1860; and the 
assessment of her real estate—always far less than that “true 
value” which we have taken as the basis of these comparisons— 
has fallen from 155,000,000 dollars to 115,000,000 dollars. The 
total valuation of Georgia has fallen in the ratio of thirteen to five 
and a quarter; the assessment of her real estate from nine to 
seven. Louisiana has lost very nearly one-half of her “true 
value,” and one-seventh of her “real” assessment. South Caro- 
lina has lost in round numbers 345 millions out of 54.5; Missis- 
sippi two-thirds of a total valuation of six hundred millions. This 
havoc cannot, as we have said, be accounted for by the mere 
emancipation of the slaves, nor by the ruthless devastation wrought 
by the invaders. The latter would have been far more than 
repaired between 1865 and 1870, and the former would have 
been confined to a loss of some five hundred dollars per head of the 
coloured population; and, had order and self-government been 
left to the States, the ordinary rate of production during these 
five years would have recovered the best part even of this 
nominal loss. The actual figures testify to the misgovernment 
and oppression they have suffered; to the utter disorganiza- 
tion of industry, the repression of Southern energies by a 
vexatious and harassing tariff, the absolute demoralization of 
the negro, and the consequent inability of a people weakened 
by the loss of a large proportion of the flower of its manhood to 
make head against the artificial discouragement steadily inflicted 
on it. These statistics are the conclusive answer, supplied by 
Northern officials, to the allegation so often repeated by Northern 
partisans in this country that the South is not suffering; that 
though the planters have been impoverished and the great estates 
broken up, cultivation is as extensive and as prosperous as ever, and 
the losses of the rich more than compensated by the gains of the poor 
and the middle classes. What recovery there has been is in 
those Border States which (except Virginia) were least touched by 
the war; and the appearance of general prosperity presented by the 
gross figures is due solely to the extraordinary, and as some 
think the inflated and unreal, commercial and industrial progress 
of the North and West, especially the latter. 


We remarked some time ago on the desirableness of an abridg- 
ment of the bulky volumes of the Census, loaded as they are with 
statistics of townships and counties; an abridgment which should 
give only the general results, and whose tables should not, as a 
rule, descend to lower divisions than States and Territories. A 
Compendium of the Census t is now before us; but it is much 


* Ninth Census. Vol. III. The Statistics of the Wealth and Industry 
of the United States, embracing Tables of Wealth, Taxation, and Public 
Indebtedness, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. By Francis A. Walker, 
Superintendent of Census. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1872. 

+ A Compendium of the Ninth Census (June 1,1870). Compiled pursuant 
to a Concurrent Resolution of Congress, and under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, by Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of Census. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co, 
1872. 
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bulky, and much less convenient, than that we suggested, 
which could have been compressed into a hundred pages in 
lieu of nearly a thousand. Still the Compendium contains the 
greater part of what we desired, though it is scattered through a 
mass of uninteresting and unimportant minutiz, and is rather difli- 
cult to find. Not the least valuable of the tables it contains are some 
which show ata glance, if not with strict accuracy, yet with 
suflicient approximation for ical uses, the taxation and in- 
debtedness, other than Federal, of the entire country. It appears 
that the total State and territorial taxation is 63 millions of 
dollars, the county taxation 77} millions, and the township and 
local rates 1343; total, over and above Federal taxes, 280} mil- 
lions, or about fifty-one millions aterling. The State debts reach 
353, millions, county 188, township 328 millions, or 869 millions 
all. Adding the taxation and the debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment, itis plain that per head the thirty-eight millions of citizens 
of the United States are by far the most heavily taxed and most 
deeply indebted people in the world; and even as regards wealth, 
they pay a larger percentage to the various powers among which 
the functions of government are divided than Englishmen have 
ever done in time of peace. Another table of considerable interest 
is that which records the birthplaces of the population. Of the 
38,500,000, about thirty-three millions were born in the United 
States, and five and a half millions abroad; but of the former 
nearly five and a half millions are of foreign parentage. Alto- 
gether, then, out of a ee of 34,500,000, about eleven 
nillions, or nearly one-third, are more or less foreigners 2s regards 
the influences and connexions by which their childhood was 
surrounded, and under which they have grown up; and when we 
add to these four millions of negroes, we shall not greatly wonder 
at the evidences of degeneracy and deterioration from the original 
standard of native American growth afforded by the recent social 
and political life of the Union. Still it is worth noting that the 
foreizn element nowhere seems actually to preponderate. Even 
in New York City a decided majority of the inhabitants are of 
native birth, if not of native parentage; and everywhere the 
nuine American race, sprung from some of the best stock of 
Siena, seems to hold the first place, and, whenever it pleases, 
to assert its physical and moral, and even its political ascendency. 
The Reports of the Massachusetts State Board of Education *, 
and of the Boston School Committee 7, though they are as usual 
ofa nature to interest those who are able and willing to make the 
school system of foreign countries a matter of special and practical 
study, and though they throw light incidentally on some of the 
peculiar features of the American system as worked out in the State 
which has done most to originate and improve it, contain little that 
is strictly new or specially interesting. They bear witness inci- 
dentally to two points of considerable importance; first, the care- 
ful graduation of schools, and the provision for enabling pupils of 
promise to pass on from one grade to another; a scheme which, 
while it affords opportunities of rising to poor boys of ability, 
practically and generally works much as it would in England— that 
ls, those children whose nts can spare them longest from work 
go on furthest, so that the higher schools are chiefly filled by the 
well-to-do classes; and secondly, the tendency to over-work and 
superficial work, cially with girls, which pervades schools of 
every grade. This is primarily due to the attempt to crama great 
variety of “ tical” knowledge into the school course, instead 
of training the mind, as if the pupils were to learn nothing after 
they left school ; and the evil is aggravated by that hurry to be 
independent which is characteristic of young Americans of both 
sexes, and which presses into the higher-grade schools some who are 
manifestly fit for them neither in age nor knowledge. It is probable 
that over-work and over-excitement at school has as much to do 
with the feeble health of American women of the better class as 
— of the unhealthy or trying conditions of their life. 

r. Joseph Bird's work cn protection { against fire is a thought- 
ful and practical discussion of a question of incalculable social 
moment. No one who has observed the rapid and irresistible 
progress made by fire on the one or two occasions in this country 
on which it has, under favouring conditions, fairly got the upper 
hand—who has noticed how it sweeps through the most solidly 
and scientifically constructed buildings, “ fire-proof” or otherwise, 
and defies the utmost eflorts of the most completely equipped and 
ably directed fire-brigade—can be altogether without uneasiness 
as to the chances of another “great fire of London.” Our 
warehouses may be infinitely less combustible in themselves 
than those of the seventeenth century; but they are far larger, 
More spacious, and stocked with greater quantities of highly 
combustible goods, among them many most dangerous compounds 
unknown to our forefathers; and these are conditions hardly 
less favourable to the generation of fire, or its spread from 
block to block, and even more favourable to its rapid progress 
within each separate block, than the crowded wooden tenements 
of our ancestors, or the timber pavements and shingle roofs of 
Chi Mr. Bird argues that the decisive moment at a fire— 
the crisis which determines whether it shall be a trivial accident 


* Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education; together with 
the Thirty-jifth Annual Report of the pat of the Board Boston : 
Wright & Potter. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1872. 

t+ Annual Report of the School Commitice of the City of Boston, 1871. 
Boston: Rockwell & Churchill, London: Triibner & Co, 1872.” 

t Protection against Fire,and the Best Means of putting out Fires in 
Cities, Town, and Villages, with Practical ——— or the Security of 
Life and Property. yy a Bird. New York: Hurd & Houghton 

bridge: Riverside Press, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 


tastrophe, a private misfortune or a national 
calazaity—generally occurs within a short time of its dis- 


not at hand, it “hes $00 five to fifteen minutes to bring 
fire-engines; and by that time, if wind and weather favour it, the 
fire may have got so far ahead that no efforts of the firemen can 
put it down. Then it — in every direction far faster than 
they can follow it. Mr. Bird’s theory is that the machinery of the 
fire brigade, with its vast apparatus and its powerful organization, is 
calculated only to “fight” fires when they have become so 
dangerous that the chancesof the contest are dubious, and that they 
should be supplemented by those cheap, simple, and accessible 
means of dealing with it which, if at hand, would generally be effec- 
tual at the time of the discovery. A few hundreds or thousands 
of hand-engines distributed ——_ a city in charge of 
resident clerks or porters, or the like, would in his opinion 
put out nine fires in ten before the engines could arrive ; 
and even in the case of a conflagration would be invalu- 
able in wetting the buildings at a little distance from the fire, 
and putting out the flying sparks which fall upon roofs in 
every direction, and light up fresh centres of flame while the engines 
are busy with the original one. He further complains that fire 
brigades are apt to think a great deal more of the means than of the 
end; to look upon fires as their monopoly, and resent the inter- 
ference of any unauthorized intruder who may put one out before 
their arrival. Volunteer fire brigades on the American system he 
affirms to be not only demoralizing to the young men who join 
them, but a direct encouragement to incendiarism; and he gives 
some facts which seem to bear out a statement which we should 
be naturally reluctant to believe. On building, and particularly 
on roofing, as well as on domestic precautions, the book contains 
some useful suggestions, and is certainly worth reading. 

Mr. Charles Hallock’s Fishing Tourist * is better than its name 
suggests. It contains a sort of prefatory disquisition on the 
natural history and haunts of the salmon and trout tribes; the 
varieties known in America, the parts in which they are to be 
found, and the modes of catching them. It seems that American 
anglers use the worm as well as the fly, and. find it in many cases 
amore effective bait, as well as one easier to handle, and more 
suited to a novice. Thence the author passes to a description 
of the different districts of Canada and the North-East in which 
the best salmon or trout fishing is to be found, and furnishes 
a sort of guide to the waters which his own experience or that of 
others has marked as — the best chance of sport. He 
describes their course and scenery, and gives a variety of information 
interesting and useful either to the traveller or the sportsman. 

Mr. Furness’s “ Variorum Shakspeare” f is an — edition of 
the great dramatist, with all the various readings that pretend to 
any authority noted immediately underneath the text, and two- 
thirds or three-fourths of every page filled up with annotations by 
every distinguished commentator, and notes of the interpretation 
of each passage as given by the | os actors and actresses who 
have associated their names with the several parts. The nt 
volume only contains Macbeth; which is not surprising, for not 
only are two-thirds of each page filled as aforesaid, but nearly one- 
half of its bulk is occupied by appendices of all sorts—versions, 
translations, comparisons, and disquisitions—till the play itself 
is lost in the mass of commentaries, and seems to form little more 
than a peg whereon to hang every sort of information or specula- 
tion that the ingenuity of three hundred years has been able to 
accumulate concerning the piece, the author, the subject, or the 
actors. 

Dr. Moorman’s “ Mineral Springs of America” t pretends to 
be something more than a guide-book. It di minutel 
the chemical composition and medical value of each kind of 
sulphuretted, carburetted, or mineral water, besides explaining 
the various routes by which each favourite watering-place may be 
reached, and the conveniences which it offers to visitors and 
invalids. But the volume hardly deserves a more elaborate 
notice than may be fairly claimed by two avowed guide-books § 
published by Bancroft of San Francisco, which are about the 
most serviceable and convenient handbooks for temporary visitors 
to the Golden State that we have seen. 

Mr. Ezra Seaman’s ‘‘ Views of Nature” || have at least the merit 
of originality. He has discovered what, if we rightly appre- 
hend it, is a new theory of the origin of the tides; and he 
is able to afford the first explanation yet given to the scientific 
world of the rotation of the planets. It appears that we have 


* The Fishing Tourist ; Angler's Guide and Reference Book. By Charles 
Hallock. New York: Harper Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co, 


1873. 

+ A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Volz. Macbeth. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1873. 


t Mineral Springs of North America; how to Reach and how to Use 
them. By Y. Y. Moorman, M.D., Physician to the White Sulphur Spri 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene, &c., Washington Goi. 
sity, Baltimore. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co, 
& Co. 1873. 

§ Bancroft’s Tourist’s Guide: The Geysers. San Francisco and Around 
the Bay (North). San Francisco: Bancroft & Co, London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1871. 

i| Views of Nature, and of the Elements, Fi and Phenomena o, 
Nature, and of Mind. by Seaman, on the 4 
of Nations,” and of a Work on the American System of Government. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: Banpern Low & Co. 1872. 
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all been wrong in supposing that the sun imparts heat to the 
earth by day which is ay te to space by night; wrong also, 
it would seem, in imagining that the sun’s heat converts water 
into vapour, which ascends into the atmosphere, and acts a principal 
part in the regulation of its temperature. The truth is, accord- 
ing to this new expositor of nature, that the sun attracts caloric 
from the earth by day, which takes with it a certain quantity 
of watery vapour; and it is the unequal withdrawal of caloric 
by day and by night which causes the rotation; caloric being 
evidently, in the author's view, a substance as'¢apable of attract- 
ing and being attracted as the waters that form the tidal 
wave, or the extra material that gives the earth its additional 
bulk at the equator. The book has, as we have said, the merit of 
originality ; and to those who share the taste of the late Professor 
de Morgan for scientific paradox, it will be as amusing, to say the 
least, as the evidences of the non-rotundity of the earth, and the 
refutations of the Copernican system, of which even Professor de 
Morgan was beginning to weary. , 

Mr. Carl Hofmann 5 oe in a large quarto volume a treatise 
on the Manufacture of Paper*, admirably printed and got up, with 
illustrations showing the various machinery and mechanical pro- 
cesses employed.in the manufacture. Itis calculated to give useful 
information to those who may not be acquainted with the newest 
improvements in their business, and contains as complete an 
account of one of the most important trades that contribute to 
the maintenance and development of civilization and intellectual 
culture as the most curious could desire. What would we not 
give for similar accounts of the manufacturing processes of Egypt 
and Assyria, or even of Tyre and Carthage; and of what wae 
may not a copy of this work be to the proverbial New Zealander 
of the year 3373! 

The Report of the Minister of Instruction for the Province of 
Quebec ¢ has reached usin French only. It contains very full 
information on the educational machinery of the province, of the 
usual character. We should suppose that an English edition must 
have been published ; but we have not seen it. 

Dr. Robinson’s English-Hebrew Lexicon} is not only,’ as he 
confesses, by no means complete in that character, but as it only 

ives the Hebrew equivalents of English words, and not vice versa, 
it is of little or no use to the students of a lan in which the 
severest University examination does not require the student to be 
able to compose. 

Miss Celia Thaxter § gives a ful and lively account of the 
Isles of Shoals, off the coast of New England. Mr. Howells’s 
Chance Acquaintance ||, a pleasantly written novelette also printed 
in a neat duodecimo by the same and Oxley by 
the author of Margaret—is this the Margaret of which Mr. Lowell 

s in terms of enthusiastic admiration in his Fable for 
Critics ?—are the only fictions on our list. 


* A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Paper in all its Branches. 
By Carl Hofmann, late Superintendent of Paper Mills in Germany and the 

nited States, M.D. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 


t+ Rapport du Ministre de [Instruction publi: ur la province de 
Québec, pour l'année 1870 et une partie de p par ordre 
de PAssemblée législative. Montréal: Des presses & vapeur “de la 
Minerve.” London: Tritbner & Co. 1872. 

t The English-Hebrew Lexicon. Being a complete Verbal Index to 
Gesenius’s “‘ Hebrew Lexicon,” as translated by Professor Edward Robin- 
son, D.D. Prepared by Joseph Lewis Potter, A.M. Boston, Mass. : 
Crocker & Brewster. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

§ Among the Isles of Shoals. By Celia Thaxter. With Illustrations. 
Boston: Osgood & Co, London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

|| 4 Chance Acquaintance. By W. D. Howells. Boston : Osgood & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

{ Oxley. By Lyndon, Author of “M 
Sate Home.” New York: Scribner & Co. 
1873. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 


Saturday (June 28)—Great Rose Show; German Gymnastic Society ; Special Perform- 
Monday. Grand Fete by Hoyal Command in H f the Shah ; Great F 
onday—Grand Féte yal Command in Honour of the reat Firewor! 
Thursday—National Music Meetings, First Day. 
Saturday—National Music Meetings, Second Day. 

The Fine Art Courts and Collections, including the Picture Gallery ‘the Works on sale), the 
Technological and Natural History Collections, all the various illustrations of Art, Science, 

mission (Saturday, June 28), 5s.; Monday, June 30, 7s. 6d.; esday to Fri Is, 
Saturday, July 5, 2s.6d.; Guinea Season Tickets free. : day, tas 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—By Royal Command, in honour of His 

Majesty the SHAH, an EXTRAORDINARY MUSICAL FESTIVAL and EVENING 
FETE, including Concert, Gymnastic Performances, Display of the Grand Fountains and 
Entire Series ot Waterworks, and terminating with a Great Pyrotechnic Exhibition and Illu- 
mination of the Fountains and Grounds, on Monday, June 30. 

The Fete will be on the most magnificent scale. The Palace will open at One P.at. The Pro- 
gramme will include :— 

1, A Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert on the Handel Orchestra, supported by the 
following Eminent Artistes—Madlle. Marimon, Madlle. Irene di Sassi, Signor Naudin, Signor 
Urio, Signor Foli, Choir of 500 Voices, at Four o'clock. 

2. A Speci ymnastic Performance by Thirty Gentlemen Members of the German 
Gymnastic Association, who have kindly consented to give their services; also by the 
Japanese Troupe; terminating with a Trapeze Performance by Senor Romah, at about Six 


o'clock. 

3. Display of the Grand Fountains and entire system of Waterworks, with Performance of 
Military Bands on the Terrace. Bands of the Coldstream Guards, Grenadier Guards, First 
Life Guards, and the Royal Horse Guards at about Seven o'clock. 

4. Grand Pyrotechnic Display, bracing a R tation of the Palace of Al Meidan, 
Teheran, and an Illumination of the Fountains and Grounds at about Halt-past Nine. After 
"iThe Prices of Admission for Non-Season Ticket-holdere will be by Tickets purchased previous 

rices of Admission for Non-S icket-holders wi ‘ickets purchased 
to the Day, 5s.; or by payment on the Day, 7s. 6d. : 4 

Numbered Stalls, in the Area, 21s, and 10s. 6d. each, according to position. A few S| 

ts, £5 5s., £333., and £2 2s.each. A few Seats in Side Galleries, 2!s.each. Unnum 
Seats in Area, 5s. each. All these prices are exclusive of Admission to the Palace. 

Plan ot Seats and Tickets now zeecy at the Crystal Palace, and at 2 Exeter Hall, from Ten 
o'clock precisely. _As at the Handel Festivals, orders by post will be attended to alternately 
with persona 


EOPOLD AUER and ALPHONSE DUVERNOY.— 
These eminent Artists, the Last Time in London, at the GRAND MATINEE of the 
MUSICAL UNION, July 1, at Three o'clock. Septets of Beethoven and Hummel, Violix 
and Piano Solos and Vocal Music. Admission, 10s. 6d. each, and Family Admissions for 
Three at One Guinea. Visitors can pay at the Hall, or at Lucas & Co.'s, and Austin’s Ticket 
Oftice. J. ELLA, Director. _ 
DoRE's GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM,” with “ Triumph of yy yo Christian Martyrs.” * Francesca 


da Rimini,” “ Neophyte,” * Andromeda,” &c., at the £& GALLERY, 35 New Bond 
Street. Ten to Six._Ad Is. 


WALTON.—EXHIBITION, including “A Storm 


on the Sea” and “A Sand Storm in the Desert,” and many new and i tant 
Alpine OPEN at Burlington Gallery, 91 Piccadilly. to 
ix dmi wi Jatal 8. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


hom wih SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. — EVIDENTIAL 


DISCOURSES at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place._On Monday Evening 
next, June 30, an ADDRESS will be given by the Rev. W. SANDAY, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Subject: “ Literary Criticism and Christian Belief”—a Review of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's “ Literature and Dogma.” ‘The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock, 
by the Earl of Hanrowsy,K.G. Admission free. The last Discourse of the Series will be 
delivered on July 7, by the Lord Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRisTOL. 

2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., June 1873. P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 


BEIGHTON COLLEG E— 
President—The Earl of CHICHESTER. Principal_The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A.., late 

Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford._There are special Modern Forms, 

affording every necessary preparation for the India or a. The School is 

—— jowed and is perhaps the healthiest public school in kingdom.—Apply to the Rev. 
SECRETARY. 


HIGHFIELD SCHOOL, Weston-super-Mare.—Conducted b 


E; DUCATION, with all the advantages of Home.—The 

Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT. M.A, Dub. and Oxon.,Chaplain of Trinity Church, Boulogne, 
will receive Two or Three BOYS of about Twelve to Fourteen years old, to Educate with 
his own Sons. Mr. WRIGHT is assisted by a resident German Tutor, and has also French and 
English Masters in daily attendance. The new Chaplain’s house is in a most healthy locality. 
Terms, 120 Guineas. . Greek, German, French, and English taught, besides Music and 
Drawing if required. 


DUCATION, SUPERIOR.—NYON, near GENEVA, 

German with other branches liberal Educatica. ‘The Prinpal, G. now 
wil r of a liberal ucation. 

in Town, and can be seen daily at 66 Berners Street, Ww. 
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